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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
Church-State Relations Discussed in Rostock 


Views of Church Leaders 
23000128 Schwerin MECKLENBURGISCHE 
KIRCHENZEITUNG in German 10 Jul 88 pp 1-2 


[Unattributed article: “Church as Independent Force in 
Society”’] 


[Text] At 1100 on Sunday, members of church governing 
bodies fielded questions from participants in a church 
conference concerning the position of the Church in 
socialist East Germany. The opportunity arose during a 
forum on the theme “Church in the GDR—10 Years 
Since 6 March 1978” held in the Heilig-Geist Church. 


Questions could be written on slips of paper and submit- 
ted to a screening group, which passed sclected questions 
on to the podium. Members of the panel were Mrs. 
Wienecke, synodalist and retired teacher from Boizen- 
burg, president of the High Consistory Mueller, Dr 
Opitz, chief physician, Land Bishop Stier, Dr Plath from 
Greifswald, high counsellor of the Consistory, Con- 
sistory President Stolpe from Berlin, '>r Wiebering, 
Rostock Land superintendent, and Dr Seite, synodalist 
and veterinarian from Walow. The questions selected 
overwhelmingly concerned the issues of “church and 
state,” “military service,” “national education,” “law,” 
and “peace and environmental groups in the Church.” 


A Wealth of Experience 


Dr Opitz stated that the path of the Church in a socialist 
society must not end at achieving mere tolerance of 
Christians, but at actual acceptance of them. Cons'story 
President Stolpe added that paths of practical coexist- 
ence between church and state could be found only in 
open, critical, and dialectic discussion. 


Stolpe described stations on the path: The starting situ- 
ation had been difficult after 1952, when the question of 
the Church’s position in society reoccurred with the 
emergence of socialism in the GDR. Stolpe also men- 
tioned the events that had led to the measures of 13 
August 1961. Life in the GDR first challenged Christians 
in 1978. Ten years later, the mutual task of church and 
state to improve the country was first discussed in an 
SED (Socialist Unity Party of Germany) party docu- 
ment. Today, it is necessary to make oneself known as a 
Christian in a clear, unambiguous, and credible way. 
“We must give conscious thought to making this country 
better—we have a wealth of experience,” said Stolpe. 


Dr Plath, addressing the present state of affairs, main- 
tained that the Church today was seen as an independent 
force in society, and that its questions were clearly heard 
by the state as well. Critical solidarity means; critical 
from the standpoint of submission to faith, 21d solidar- 
ity with the peoples’ interests in matters of de. elopment. 





POLITICAL 1 


President Mueller redefined the slogan “Church and 
Socialism” as Church and present-day socialism. That 
does not mean, however, that we must resign ourselves 
to this form, since our faith should make us ask for 
visions and goals. Dr Seite called the materialization of 
the 1978 discussion a pragmatic decision of the state in 
light of the overall political climate in Europe, although 
since then the fear of contact had diminished. We must 
remain aware of the fact that we are strangers and 
pilgrims in this world. 


Utilize the Given Framework 


Additional questions arose over the complex of ques- 
tions on disarmament in the broadest sense. They con- 
cerned both the Church’s position on how Christians 
should approach military service and possible sequels to 
the Olof Palme peace march. President Mueller 
responded that the Church was obliged to champion, 
through synod decisions, etc., all measures that serve 
disarmament. Rapid progress on that score would mean 
that the problem of nuclear energy could also be tackled. 
He hoped that the Olof Palme peace march had not been 
a “passing fad.” Concerning the status of alternative 
forms of service to the military, Bishop Stier declared 
that the Church had been raising this issue repeatedly for 
quite some time now in the church-state discussions. 


Consistory President Stolpe added that the rule on the 
assembly of building units does not say they must be 
used for military purposes. 


Dr Plath emphasized that the Church continued to 
protect the individual's right to obey his conscience in 
deciding for or against military service. 


Expression of Impatience 


The third large complex of questions concerned the 
“Church from below” and other groups on the fringe of 
the Church. Consistory President Stolpe stated that the 
Church from below was an uprising and an expression of 
impatience that the Church from above was not taking 
the step toward a voluntary church. It weighed heavily 
upon him, too, that the organization of the Church was 
following the old model. New impulses should not be 
avoided. He hoped there would be a constructive con- 
troversy during the church conference in Halle as both 
sides had learned how to listen to one another in Berlin. 
“We need a new culture of controversy,” said Stolpe. 


Bishop Stier expressed his view of the “Church from 
below” as follows: “We are celebrating a church confer- 
ence ‘from below,’ namely our communities and all who 
want to work with us.” Participants in the church 
conference demonstrated in this forum as well that the 
vast majority had the self-confidence to express assent- 
ing or dissenting views. 
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Speech on Role of Church in Country 
23000128 Schwerin MECKLENBURGISCHE 
KIRCHENZEITUNG in German 10 Jul 88 p 2 


{Report on speech by Consistory President Manfred 
Stolpe in the Rostock University Church, by Marion 
Wulf] 


[Text] Although the Protestant Church has lost two- 
thirds of its members in the last 5 decades, its spiritual 
intensity has grown. So said Consistory President 
Manfred Stolpe from Berlin to a full house at Rostock 
University Church on Saturday at the church confer- 
ence. Stolpe, speaking on the theme “The Church in the 
GDR—What it Means to be Christian in a Socialist 
Society,” was greeted as a “bridgebuilder, who is quali- 
fied to determine the Church’s position in the GDR.” 


Approximately 35 percent of the population in the GDR 
belongs to the Protestant church. However, because this 
siatistic reflects primarily older individuals, it will prob- 
ably drop to 20 or 15 percent in coming years. Nowadays 
everyone must decide for himself whether or not to 
>elong to the Church. The time is past when Church 
membership was “good form.” The popular church is 
becoming a church of choice, a church of voluntary 
members. 


Church of Choice 


In quick strokes Stolpe painted the picture >f the Church 
in the past few decades. The first withdrawals from 
church membership occurred in the twentics and thir- 
ties. Many people then left the Church in the fifties. 
Since that time, belonging to the Church required mak- 
ing a choice. However, said Stolpe, certain facts should 
attract our attention: The decline in the number of 
people attending Mass has been far less; on the contrary, 
the participation in Holy Communion is twice that of 30 
years ago. The church tax rose by 10-20 percent, and still 
the number of voluntary donations tripled. This clearly 
reveals the process of change taking place in the Church: 
Fewer people are giving more support to their church. 


Stolpe continued to address new experiences of the 
Church. In the fifties, the Bible was still labeled a “book 
of fairy tales” in the schools. Today it is a bestseller. The 
Bible has become important and interesting even for the 
non-Christian population. Non-Christians take the Ser- 
mon on the Mount seriously for personal decisions. The 
Church today is engaged in activities extending far 
beyond its membership, such as care of the sick, the 
socially disadvantaged, and the handicapped, as well as 
of people who want to leave the country. 


Also new is the activity of groups that have been gather- 
ing for 12-15 years to discuss special topics like peace. 
justice, and the preservation of the world. The Church 
takes this very seriously. Care must be taken, however, 
that the issues of the group do not become the central 
issues. 





POLITICAL 


Preventing Collisions 


Stolpe also addressed the issue of a peaceful coexistence 
between Christians and Marxists. Nothing will change 
the fact that Communists consider religion to be unsci- 
entific and on the point of extinction. Christians, on the 
other hand, believe that all of us, even communists, are 
in the hands of God. There are and will remain points of 
contention. However, difficult issues cannot be mastered 
if we have not found a basic consensus. It is important 
today to make oneself known as a Christian, so that those 
we interact with know where they stand. This prevents 
“collisions in our dealings with othes.” Stolpe’s recom- 
mendation to community members who believe that 
their faith is causing problems in the workplace or at 
school was to bring the matter up for community discus- 
sion. “Problems must not be pushed aside,” said Stolpe. 


13233 


Halle Church Conference Addresses Political 
Issues 


Church Newspaper Report on Conference 
22000127 Weimar GLAUBE UND HEIMAT in 
German 17 Jul 88 p 3 


[Article by (fnu) Steinhoefel: “Experiences in the Wilder- 
ness—Also at the Church Conference in Halle the Slogan 
Was: ‘Repentance Leads Us Further””’] 


[Text] The Protestant Church Conference Halle 1988, 
the fourth of such regional church conferences in the 
GDR took place 23-26 June. Twenty-five hundred reg- 
ular participants reflected on repentance in life. 


Those visitors who waited until shortly before 8 pm on 
Thursday to enter the Marktkirche [church] were hardly 
able to find room to stand. About 2,500 residents of 
Halle and guests wanted to be on hand for the opening of 
the church conference. As Bishop Dr Demke stated at 
the press conference, it was to be a “church conference 
without big names.” And so no speaker of note or “high 
church dignitary” played a role in the first event. The 
introduction was provided by the musica! gro::p “Offene 
Arbeit Halle” with a textual meditation and punk rock. 


A parable on John the Baptist was the center of attention 
of the evening. John, who returns and causes unrest in all 
who have “said nothing, written nothing, known noth- 
ing, and only meant well.” The music of the punk band 
“Muellstation” livened up the opening event, and was 
received with both enthusiasm and horror. “That was 
just terrible,” said an elderly lady. But she persevered. In 
this way we can learn to accept and tolerate one another. 
The procession which then followed to the dilapidated 
Georgenkirche [church], which was supposed to be torn 
down and which since 1985 is being rebuilt by dedicated 
people—Protestant, Catholic and atheist was impres- 
sive. Reception there with bread and salt, words of 
welcome, soft music, devotion. 
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Discussions in the working groups, a total of eight, began 
on Friday morning. In addition to the thematically 
oriented groups, which concerned themselves with 
understanding between Jews and Christians, peace, 
progress and humaneness, and social responsibility, 
there were four experience-oriented groups in Halle. The 
point of departure of their reflections was the repentance 
sermon of John the Baptist and the temptation story of 
Jesus Christ. 


The structure of these groups varied. In the Catholic 
parish “Heilig Kreuz,” discussions were the main focus 
of the morning. Following the opening event, the partic- 
ipants presented their “experiences in the wilderness.” 
Here personal embarrassment was evidenced over the 
appalling high number of alcoholics, who stood out, 
particularly in a metropolis such as Halle, over the 
increasing loneliness of old people and children, broken 
families, and lacking and insufficient communication. 
One participant had the opinion that in our materially 
secure world, we are afraid we will become poorer if we 
do without something. But John gave us proof that the 
opposite was true. He said to us: Let a few things go, and 
life will mean more to you. 


The afternoon was spent creatively. To attempt repen- 
tance in creating textiles, playing games, or constructing 
a wailing wall of garbage, which aside from accusatory 
trash also contained flowers as a symbol of hope. In a 
game played with dice, one learned that survival 1s 
possible only with one another and not against one 
another. 


On Saturday, those who could not be there from the 
beginning were offered various all-day events. Given 
special attention was the “Women’s Conference” in the 
Luther parish, where women of all population and age 
groups met. The women who came and left again or 
stayed from beginning to end numbered approximately 
800. Men were welcome and enlivened the proceedings, 
not only while pushing baby carriages in the garden, but 
also in discussions at the stands, and even with a small 
exhibit titled “Men for Peace.” 


Topics dealt with in the discussion groups included 
sources of strength for coping with everyday life, 
respites, identity and acceptance, overcoming conflicts 
and social responsibility. Everyone was able to submit 
her experiences, both good and bad, and gain something 
from the others in the process. For example, the good 
feeling: We can talk to one another objectively, calmly, 
honestly. 


‘Become what you are” was the slogan for this day. And 
this slogan gave expression to the feeling shared by quite 
a few of the women that, in the process of emancipation, 
women do not simply want to imitate men, but would 
prefer to present themselves with their specific capabil- 
ities and qualities. 


POLITICAL 


While the women were fistening to the biblical lecture of 
the theologian/journalist, Elisabeth Moltmann-Wendel 
of the FRG, or were hearing with interest and embar- 
rassment the presentation of the gynecologist, Gabriel 
Marx of Halle, on the subject of natural means of 
contraception, the “marketplace of possibilities” was 
opened in the Marktikircke [church]. At 40 stands, 
church institutions and groups exhibited their diverse, 
interesting work. Thus, for example, a group which 
concerns itself with persons released from prison in 
Halle. One such person was available as a conversational 
partner. 


The children had their church conference on the “Rabe- 
nisel” [island]. Eight hundred had been expected, 2,000 
came. Thanks to the efforts of the organizers, 1t became 
an eventful day for the children. 


Musical offerings, forums with competent church repre- 
sentatives, an eveniig of getting acquainted, and much 
inore, made possible a large and interested participation 
in the church conference in Halle. The fact that the 
closing ceremony on the “Lokomotive” [soccer] playing 
field on Sunday turned out to be somewhat “tired” was 
regretted by many. The rain that fell in the morning can 
hardly have been solely responsible for this. 


Report on Group Discussions 
23000127 Schwerin MECKLENBURGISCHE 
KIRCHENZEITUNG in German 10 Jul 88 p 1 


[Article by H.G.. “Church Conference in Halle: Repen- 
tance Leads Us Further—But to Where?”’} 


[Text] The last of the four Protestant church conferences 
scheduled for this year took place in Halle 23-26 June. In 
eight different working groups—including, for the first 
time at a church conference, four “experience-oriented” 
groups—the theme “repentance leads us further” was 
reflected on. The development of this slogan was con- 
ducted in the experience-oriented groups under the 
aspect of the question: “But to where?—A lonely road.” 
Here the confrontation with the repentance sermon of 
John the Baptist and the temptation story of Jesus Christ 
were the main focus. 


Repentance in Concrete Terms 


Discussions among the participants turned to “experi- 
ences in the wilderness” within their own spheres (pro- 
fessional, family, social). Identified as negative experi- 
ences of this type were, for cxample, insufficient 
capability to communicate, isolation, and pressures to 
which one is exposed. Frequently resulting from these ts 
anxiety among human beings, which evidences itself, for 
example, in the form of alcoholism, loneliness, disturbed 
children, and destruction of the environment. And in the 
middle of this “wilderness,” John speaks of repentance 
into practice in concrete terms. A first possible step, it 
was claimed, was our willingness to accept the fact that 
other people also have other feelings. 
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In the theme-oriented working groups, lectures, biblical 
works and discussions were offered. Here the claim that 
‘repentance leads further” was aiways put into concrete 
terms in one direction. Thus the theme of working group 
| was: “Repentance leads further—where humaneness 1S 
at stake.” The approximately 100 participants of this 
group talked in four smaller circles about leisure time 
and consumption patterns, science and technology, faith 
in progress, and the dangers in the abuse of psychophar- 
macologic drugs. In this introductory talk on this subject, 
plant physiologist Dr Guenter Scholz of Gatersleben 
stated, among other things, that the biblical question “of 
what help would it be to a human being if he acquired the 
whole world and in the process suffered harm to his 
soul?” had frequently and for too long been deflected 
“inward,” and demonstrated its validity. 


Working group 2 occupied itself with the relationship 
between Jews and Christians—possible to only a limited 
extent for the simple reason that there weve hardly any 
Jews left in our country. 


Change of Attitudes 


“Repentance leads further—to peace” was the theme of 
working group 3. Here too there were lectures, which in 
keeping with the theme concerned themselves with the 
“dangers of armament” and psychological aspects of 
dealing with fear. 


Also in this group was a “podium of smail steps,” in 
which the Anglican Provost Paul Oesiereicher (Cov- 
entry) took part, among others. In the course of the 
discussion, he stated that, “in our day and age, the 
personal and the political are closely intertwined. The 
personal is always political, the political must remain 
personal and cannot become impersonal.” And a little 
later came the advice: “Brush up on your knowledge of 
Russian and say a few friendly words to the Russians on 
the street, which will show that here too attitudes 
change.” 


The best attended was the fourth working group, which 
concerned itself in concrete terms with the contribution 
made by Christians in the shaping of society. In support 
of this, there was a biblical work on Romans 12, | and 2. 
In addition, a preparatory group from Wittenberg had 
worked out a series of theses, which the authors believed 
should be included in the discussions at the church 
conference and thereafter. This paper says, among other 
things: “We Christians are concerned first of all with a 
rethinking process, and with a repentance that will be of 
profound concern to everyone.” This would also have an 
effect on one’s behavior in everyday social life. 


“We view our social apathy as a modern-day version of 
the sin within us. We want to counter that actively and 
concretely, neither withdraw into our private niches nor 
emigrate, but instead assert, independently and together, 


POLITICAL 


our coresponsibility in society.” Against this back- 
ground, the group drew up several resolutions, which 
were passed on to the appropriate responsible offices. 


In addition to these working groups, there were numer- 
ous events in the basic program of the church confer- 
ence, among them the “women’s conference,” having the 
slogan “Become what you are,” and the children’s 
church conference, for which about 2,000 children con- 


gregated. 


At the “marketplace of possibilities,” approximately 40 
different groups had the opportunity to introduce them- 
selves, and the play “Baustelle Erde” (“Construction Site 
Earth”], presented in the evening of the meeting in the 
Marktkirche [church], had for some time before already 
been viewed as the “hit” of the church conference. 


Unplanned Coexistence 


Parallel to the church conference per se, the “second 
church conference from below” was held in the Christ 
parish in Halle. This event had its own unique program. 
Bishop Demke called the relationship to the “church 
conference from below” as “unplanned coexistence.” He 
was grateful, however, that there was no competition 
between the two events. 


Sunday was marked by the various services in all con- 

tions in Halle and the closing ceremony on the 
“Lok” playing field, where about 8,000 peop:e congre- 
gated. There an agape meal was offered, which was 
intended to give those attending strength for the return 
trip to their parishes that followed. 


Calls for Reform and Democratization 
23000127 Frankfurt/Main FRANKFURTER 
ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG in German 26 Jul dd p 5 


{Unattributed article: “Submitted at the Protestant 
Church Conference in Halle: 20 Theses on the ‘New 
Thinking’ in the GDR”) 


[Text] Berlin, 25 July—In Protestant parishes in the 
GDR, discussions are going on about 20 theses on social 
revival which were submitted by the Wittenberg docent, 
Schorlemmer, in late June at the church conference in 
Halle. In the meantime, the theses have taken on an 
additional significance, also for discussions in the GDR, 
as a result of the course taken by the 19th party congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. “It is also 
our obligation not to miss an opportunity in which a new 
way of thinking is concealed,” Schorlemmer had said in 
Halle. What was at stake was the altering of the way of 
thinking, which was the focal point of social reform as 
well, he said. Thus far there was still no public place in 
the GDR where the pent-up problems of the GDR 
society could be discussed without at least a feeling of 
fear. Apathy and organized irresponsibility to a large 
extent characterized the social climate. For that reason, 
Christians enjoying the freedom of a Christian person as 
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proclaimed by Luther felt called upon to express openly 
their opinion to the social revival in the GDR. “We see 
the solution of the problems that have accumulated first 
of all in the disclosure of the problems; secondly in the 
rejection by the individual of apathy and absorption 
with oneself: thirdly in the modification of structures, 
fourthly through the widest possible participation of 
thosc citizens who want to create an alternative that 
holds promise for the future, under the heading of 
‘pluralistic socialism.” 


The 20 theses give expression to ideas which not only 
many Christians in the GDR have. These reflect senti- 
ments and demands of many inhabitants of the GDR-- 
and what is more also among many members of the SED 
party. Individual formulations or demands in these 
theses may be open to criticism, e.g., the demand that 
prices of staple foods, housing and energy, which have 
remained stable in the GDR for decades, ““be set in such 
a way that they will not continue to be dealt with 
carelessly.” But all in all these 20 theses are very much 
representative of the “new thinking” in the GDR which 
has been consistently ignored by the SED leadership. 
The verbatim text of the 20 theses is as follows: 


1. Since, as Christians living in the freedom and obliga- 
tion of faith, we feel that we share the responsibility, and 
therefore also the guilt, for what becomes of this land, we 
consider it necessary and proper that we overcome our 
fear, our distrust, and our lack of expectations, recognize 
and seize the opportunity offered by repentance, and 
adopt a candor from which to press for the revival of our 
society in critical solidarity. 


2. Because indifference, resignation and stagnation are 
spreading through our society, and the number of people 
who for this reason are withdrawing or no longer want to 
live here is increasing, we deem it necessary to discuss 
this openly and to modify the basic social conditions in 
such a way that more citizens perceive social collabora- 
tion as meaningful. 


3. Since it has also become apparent in the development 
of socialist states how social depression can result from 
bureaucracy and the abuse of authority, coriformism and 
dogmatism, administrative despotism and fear of offi- 
cialdom, and how the essence of socialism can be 
harmed, we consider it urgently necessary for phenom- 
ena such as these to be exposed and that abuses also 
found in our society be ..2'vected. 


4. Since every citizen has a legitimate claim to compre- 
hensive information on all life-concerning questions of 
relevance, we deem it necessary for our media policy to 
be changed in such a way that it reflects the complexity 
and contradictory nature of reality, so as to make it 
possible for everyone to form his or her own opinion and 
to promote purposeful actions. 


Nn 


POLITICAL 


Elections Must Be Competitive 


5. Since a balance sheet showing continuous success, 
looking at things through “rose-colored glasses,” the 
omission or suppression of mistakes, abuses and truths, 
do not encourage coming to grips with the problems that 
have accumulated, we consider it urgent that a social 
climate be created that is characterized by candor, hon- 
esty and a critical willingness to accept responsibility. 


6. Since the electoral system currently in effect has been 
an obstacle to competitiveness, we deem it necessary that 
discernible possibilities for deciding among several can- 
didates be permitted. 


7. Since social awareness and civil cooperation can only 
be expected from citizens who consider themsel ves sul 
juris, we consider it necessary that the codetermination 
possibilities be perceptibly broadened in all social areas, 
that the decisions of official agencies be substantiated 
and thus be available for review. 


8. Since the law governing petitions has not proved to be 
adequate, and official decisions have continued to be 
difficult to appeal, we deem it necessary that an inde- 
pendent jurisdiction system be created for the adminis- 
tration. 


9. Since the penal code and treatment of prisoners in 
many ways to not conform with the humanistic image of 
man and the ideals of a new society, we consider it 
necessary that a revision in wording, content and imple- 
mentation be accomplished. 


10. Since only a lively cultivation of the struggle for truth 
and for the best way to achieve human coexistence leads 
to a humane, just and survivable world, we deem it 
necessary that the communists renounce the monopoly 
of truth that they have imposed with might as well as 
their basic claim to social superiority! 


11. Since the policy of peace directed abroad by our 
country becomes more credible and more effective if it is 
offered with the same assiduousness within its own 
society, we deem it urgent, in the entire educational 
concept from kindergarten to vocational training and 
beyond, to go from the current system of premilitary 
training to a new system of peaceful resolution of con- 
thicts. 


No Peace Without Freedom of Movement 


12. Since the Olof-Palme peace march in the GDR, aside 
from its disarmament policy impulses, was a first pub- 
licly effective step toward overcoming the internal prac- 
tice of separation of church and state, we consider it 
necessary that this candid and public dialogue for the 
development of trust between nations and within our 
land be continued. 
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13. Because we consider it to be an inconceivable anach- 
ronism for the borders between the socialist countries, of 
all things, to be as closed as they are, we deem it necessary 
that the political, socioeconomic, juristic and spiritual 
prerequisites for unrestricted contacts be created. 


14. Since in our country too there is resistance or 1. some 
cases even a feeling of superiority to people from eastern 
europe or from the Second/Third World, we consider it 
necessary for prejudices at all levels to be dealt with and 
for greater possibilities for mutual understanding and 
agreement to be created. 


15. Because we live in a world that is intertwined in 
many ways, and even the distant fellow-man has become 
our friend, we consider it necessary that we orient 
ourselves more to the materially impoverished nations 
instead of the prosperous West, that we learn to share, 
that we give concrete support to the concept of “‘disar- 
mament for development,” and that we strive to achieve 
a just worid economic order. 


16. Since our imperious relationship with the world 
around us threatens to render us powerless in view of its 
destructive consequences, we deem it urgent that a 
fundamental shift in awareness be begun through an 
expository all-social discussion of the vital challenges of 
the future, that social objectives of the past be reexam- 
ined, that a “new thinking” be developed, and that 
values and behavior patterns compatible with life be 
sought for. 


17. Since the awareness of the true value of products is 
limited, we consider it necessary that the price of staple 
foods, housing and energy be established in such a way 
that they will not continue to be dealt with carelessly. 


18. Since energy conservation has to be one of the 
primary goals of our economy and the wasieful use of 
energy is still unconscionably high, we deem it to be 
urgently necessary that everything possible be done to 
reduce energy consumption by more resolutely educating 
people on the costs and dangers of producing energy, by 
creating the material-technical basis for the economical 
use of energy, and by stimulating alternative energy 
production and its utilization. 


19. Since we must leave the earth to our children and 
grandchildren in a liveable state, we consider it urgently 
necessary, especially in a socialist state, that the conflict 
between ecology and eccnomic will no longer have a 
loser. 


20. Since the coming generation must be prepared for the 
pressing problems of the future, we deem it necessary 
that the upbringing and educational process become 
more creative, closer to nature, and more inclusive, that 
respect for life have priority over controi of life and that 
it become a training ground for “social inventions.” 


12689/12232 
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HUNGARY 


Trade Union Official Rejects Democratic 
Centralism 

25000219a Budapest MUNKA in Hungarian 
No 4, 1988 pp 4-5 


{Interview with Gyula Virizlay, SZOT Vice Chairman, 
Director of the SZOT Social Policy Committee, by 
Gyorgy Kazimity; date of interview not given] 


[Text] The sociopolitical committee of the SZOT dis- 
cussed the subject of democratic centralism and the 
trade unions in its last session. This is a part of the 
process which aims at the elaboration of the new theo- 
retical and political issues of the trade unions. The 
topicality of the question is proven by the fact that other 
sociopolitical organizations also put it on their agenda. 
Our interview was with Gyula Virizlay, vice chairman of 
the SZOT, the director of the committee. 


[Question] Even though it is widely known why the 
question of democratic centralism was put on the 
agenda, we ask you to summarize your reasons. 


[Answer] The structure and operation of the political 
system of socialism is based on the principle of demo- 
cratic centralism. Many view it as a concept put together, 
somehow separating democratism and _ centralism, 
although it is exactly the dialectic unity of the two what 
makes it possible for us to use the advantages of beth 
democracy and centralisi.: in the organization of sccial 
life and the activity of the masses. The “weight,” the 
proportion of the two sides of the unified principle is 
varied, though, depending on the current conditions, 
circumstances and tasks or the theoretical and political 
evaluation of these as they appear in the different stages 
of our development. If we can find the exact proportions, 
then we have created the possibility of success in many 
aspects. We want to perfect the central management by 
eliminating formalism and bureaucracy and avoiding 
superfluous centralization which results in petty patron- 
izing. This stifles the initiative of lower management 
levels. Centralization, when used correctly, allows for the 
adequate mobility and dynamism of management, while 
these phenomena transform it into just the opposite: a 
clumsy and sluggish system, which leads every job to a 
tremendous amount of coordination and superfluous 
paperwork. So, centralism has to be given back its 
original role and then it will be an efficient factor. It will 
not exclude quick reactions and professional, optimal! 
solutions. Progress cannot even be imagined without the 
development ui democracy and all its components and 
forms. We regard socialist democracy as useful in orga- 
nizational structure, operation and management. It also 
means the distribution of rights, which gives more auton- 
omy to social organizations, lower level local organs and 
work collectives. It 1s also a prerequisite of a broader 
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circle of workers actually becoming part of the manage- 
ment, of the preparation and acceptance of resolutions 
and not only of their implementation. Nevertheless, we 
ought to take into consideration that democracy does not 
only belong to the sphere of management. 


[Question] We have grown used to trade unions employ- 
ing the principle of democratic centralism in their struc- 
ture and operation; however, this cannot be considered 
exclusively a principie of trade unions. This can be 
proven not only with the present but also with its history. 
Looking at it strictly, even the First Internationale, 
founded in 1864, used this principle. 


[Answer] Undoubtedly, democratic centralism is the 
organizational and operational system primarily of com- 
munist parties. This is the determinant norm of the 
organizational stature of the elite guard formed after the 
turn of the century, of the communist parties. The rest of 
the workers’ organizations adopt democratic centralism 
as well and so it becomes the basic principle of not only 
the communist parties but of the workers’ state, the state 
organization and other workers’ organizations. It can be 
debated, though, to what extent this principle is part of 
the trade unions, but there is no trade union movement 
which would not employ it in some way. Our committee 
held the opinion that the implementation of democratic 
centralism in the trade union has to be rethought. We 
took as an example and we could use as a model some 
features of our electoral system. Democracy is becoming 
increasingly stronger in the election of stewards and this 
is one of the reasons why keeping their positions 1s 
becoming more and more difficult for those who, in 
some way, for some reason, get detached from their 
electors, the members. It is not exactly like this with the 
trade union committee secretaries yet. The position of 
full-time committee secretaries of larger companies 
rather depends on the opinion of higher authorities. The 
electoral system of these higher bodies is still so hierar- 
chical that trade union members usually know very little 
about their members or nominees. | could also mention 
that the accountability and, if necessary, the dismissal of 
those elected is not without problems. This is under- 
standable. The members can enforce their right of hold- 
ing accountable or dismissing the officers they elected 
and who, therefore, depend on them only if they can 
follow and watch those officers. 


[Question] It has been our declared aim for years and 
decades to increase the democracy of trade unions. What 
results can we report? What was the committee’s opinion 
about this? 


[Answer] For a long time and even today, the operation 
is shifted towards centralism. Nevertheless, this did not 
always show in the discipline of implementation, and 
there is a variety of opinions about the causes. One of 
these is that some are afraid of the members. I would 
rather say that we have not relied adequately on the 
members. Trade unions are the schools of democratism, 
and they have to express this with their operation. Also, 
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people have to be educated about democratism, have to 
be encouraged to use their rights. This has required a 
strong redefinition of the trade unions as voluntary 
institutions for representing the workers’ interests, there- 
fore. the members’ opinion means the trade union's 
opinion. More exactly: this can be the standpoint of our 
movement. If the leaders and leading bodies express and 
voice the opinion of the membership that is not disloy- 
alty to the party, che state and, of course, the system. 
This was the committee's opinion. 


[Question] Does it mean that the leading authorities do 
not determine what position the members should take or 
what they should do and how they should “behave,” but 
rather accept what the members want and wish? 


[Answer] The leading bodies virtually cannot force the 
members to do anything but what they voluntarily 
accept. I quote from our statute about the obligations of 
a member: “He shall, according to the best of his 
knowledge and abilities, participate in the building of 
socialist society.... He shall adhere to the statute.... He 
shall implement the rules of socialist coexistence.... He 
shall, according to the membership fee order, pay the 
membership fee every month...."° Among the obligations: 
“He shall use his stated rights and shall carry out the 
trade union tasks assigned to him or undertook volun- 
tarily.” So, the recognition already happened, and was 
put into words earlier. The resolutions are obligatory for 
the democratically structured leading bodies and the 
leaders, but for the members only if they accept them. 
Undoubtedly, this requires not only mobilizing and 
educating work bui further organizational changes, 
teo—said the committee. | would mention only one 
aspect of that, the decentralization of work, which cre- 
ates a greater autonomy for different organizations. Both 
in structural organization and operation building 
upward should receive more emphasis. It is also neces- 
sary to clarify, however, what this means, because there 
are many other thoughts, too. The issue of orgarization 
by professional groups was put on the agenda, as well: 
How could this be solved in the framework of organiza- 
tion by industry and branches of economy? 


[Question] The increasingly strong expression of profes- 
sional and occupational interests, the appearance of 
trade groups and associations urge us to evaluate the 
relationship between the majority and the minority. The 
concept of the preferred status of the majority is well- 
known. In this view we can talk about how we can judge 
the points of view of the minority. What was the com- 
mittee’s opinion about this? 


[Answer] The trade unions represent the multifaceted 
interests of those employed. This requires a more effi- 
cient and more institutional expression and protection of 
the minority’s standpoints. It is a part of democracy to 
accept the rights of the minority and minority opinions 
and to provide guarantees for them. It should go as far as 
allowing minority groups to have some kind of a “veto 
right,” and—again perhaps—outvoted or “forgotten” 
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interest groups to turn to some kind of a commission of 
arbitration where they could appeal! decisions they find 
grievous. Of course, the method of doing this is to be 
worked out. 


[Question] What has been said and experienced point to 
the direction of growing democracy. What about ceniral- 
ism? 


[Answer] Centralism is necessary, and our committee 
did not deny this. There ‘s no other way to organize the 
unified activity and operation of a 4.5 million member- 
ship, without this there would be anarchy. I said, though, 
that centralism also has to be channeled towards the 
right direction. 


[Question] There are many conditions of democratic 
centralism—weuld you enumerate these, too? 


[Answer] Only some of them. Such a cordition is con- 
trol, but presently existing definitions prescribe this 
from top “downward.” However, if the membership is 
the determinant factor, then upward control especially 
cannot be overlooked—this was also mentioned in the 
committee. This would mean that the basic units should 
be able to control their occupational center, i.e., their 
higher authorities. Another condition is publicity. We 
put it this way: there can be no real political activity 
behind closed doors. Publicity is part of the essence of 
politics. Democratic centralism will continuously repro- 
duce itself only if publicity and more open operation will 
be natural concomitants. And publicity cannot be dis- 
pensed and measured from above. 


[Question] According to what has been said, the com- 
mittee has not fully exhausted the subject. 


[Answer] It was not our goal and it was not even possible. 
We decided that in our next session we will address the 
principles of trade unions and state organizations, or the 
relationship between the SZOT and the government. 
This is related to our present topic and we shall be glad 
to inform the readers of MUNKA about this, too. 


13212 
POLAND 


Disarmament Talks With Denmark 
26000413b Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
6 May 88 p 8 


[Brief news report by PAP: “Polish-Danish Disarma- 
ment Consultations”’] 


[Text] Copenhagen (PAP). Consultations took place in 
Copenhagen between the foreign ministries of Poland 
and Denmark concerning East-West relations, disarma- 
ment, and bank credits. The talks were conducted by 
department directors Jerzy Nowak and Nils Egelund. 
The Polish visitor was received by und:r secretary of 
state Thomas Rechnagel. 


09922/09599 
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Soviet TU Delegation Visits 
26000537b Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
11-12 Jun 88 p 2 


[Unattributed article: “Visit by Soviet Unionists”) 


[Text] On 10 June, a visit by Soviet unionists under 
Vladimir Sergeyev, member of the All-Russian Central 
Trade Union Organization and director of the Depart- 
ment for Ccoperation With Socialist Countries, ended a 
visit to Poland. 


During talks with the OPZZ [National Trade Union 
Confederation], Worker's Vacation Fund and Social 
Security Agency, the experience of the trade unions 
under the conditions of social, political and economic 
reform in both countries was mentioned. 


The union delegation also visited Politburo Member and 
OPZZ Chairman Alfred Miodowicz. 


The Soviet unionists also held talks at the PZPR Centr} 
Committee Political Department where they were 
received by the second deputy director of this depart- 
ment, Macie) Lubczynski. 


12261 


Polish, Ukrainian Cultural Ties § hened 
26000537a Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
13 Jun 88 p 4 


[Unattributed article: “Closer Cultural Cooperation 
Between Poland and the Ukraine”™} 


[Text] Led by Aleksander Krawczuk, a delegation of the 
Ministry of Culture and Art has visited the Ukraine. 
Talks with the Ukrainian Ministry of Culture defined 
directions for further contacts and the details for such 
contacts were spelled out in a protocole on cooperation 
for an exchange in art, museum management and pres- 
ervation of historical monuments for 1989-1990. 


On his return, A. Krawczuk said that this was an 
important and fruitful visit: “The protocol signed by our 
ministries covers all areas of culture and especially direct 
exchanges between cultural institutions. The document 
names several score of institutions to be involved. The 
talks between the two ministries also concerned the 
creation of a Polish cultural society in the Ukraine whose 
membership would come from Ukrainian citizens of 
Polish descent. We also spoke about our art collections 
of interest to our hosts including the "Ossolineum™. | 
think the Ukrainians are ready to give us some manu- 
scripts of Polish poetry that they possess. 


“A very important issue was the care of the Lyczakowo 
Cemetery. For some time now, revalorization work has 
been in progress and it will be broadened with our help 
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and the cooperation of the Ukrainians. We also recog- 
nized that Aleksander Fredro’s remains should continue 
to rest in Rudki. We will try to build a monument worthy 
of the writer and his family”. 


12261 


Gdansk Strike Report Focuses on Role of 
Solidarity, Walesa, Outsiders 

260004 13f Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
10 May 88 pp 3. 6 


[Article by Aleksander Checko: “A Day at the 
Shipyards,” published under the rubric “In the Nation’’} 


[Text] A strike at the shipyards—In a flashback to the 
past, one wonders how it is today. What triggered it? 
How is it going on? I arrive in Gdansk on Tuesday, May 
3, 1988, with the early morning rapid train. 


The shipyards are a 5-minute walk way. Every hundred 
steps, you come across a two-man police patrol. But no 
uniforms are to be seen in front of the shipyard gate. 
There is a crowd of 60-80 watching the strikers and 
reading slogans. 


The entrance security booth is closed. Next to it stand 
youths with armbands. “Your press identification, 
please!” They let me in without any trouble. | am 
escorted to the janitor’s room. Several men there inter- 
rupt their conversation momentarily. “Szablewski, 
Andrzej Gwiazda,” the strike leaders introduce them- 
selves. They have to settle a few matters and are then 
ready for an interview. 


After Coffee Break 


The strike started Monday before noon. During the 
coffee break, at about 1000, 200-300 young shipyard 
workers carrying banners walked around workshops 
informing workers of the coming work stoppage and 
talking to those who were undecided into joining the 
strike. 


“The shipyard workers,” says Alojzy Szablewski, a 62- 
year-old design bureau engineer (a former Solidarity 
leader in the shipyards in 1980), “tired of these ‘rounds’ 
of workshops, sat down in front of the director’s office. A 
few came to me and asked me to talk to the director. It is 
then that we wrote down the five points that are now 
hanging on the gate. 


“The director let us in (I went with six shipyard workers) 
and we wrote down our requirements. He promised to 
give us an answer. He complained that shipyard workers 
had taken over the main gate. The police were on the 
other side of the gate. 
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“When we were going out,” recalls Szabiewski, “the 
director said: “Let us stop work!" He was obviously 
concerned to make sure that after the first shift (from 
600 to 1400 at this shipyard) the people would go home 
quietly.” 


The majority did exactly that. Most left not through the 
main gate (to avoid confrontation) but through side gates 
and the repair halls. About 300 (the official estimate) or 
2,000 (according to the strikers) remained on the pre- 
mises. The discrepancy reflects the fact that counting 
shipyard workers is hard. There are a large number of 
workshops and buildings sprawling over the area. Some 
of the crews work on ships. People disappear from sight, 
and are scattered. They work two shifts (about 9,000 in 
the first shift and 1,900 in the second), plus overtime. 
The shipyard is in constant motion. 


On Monday, the day when the protests started, Lech 
Walesa came to the shipyard twice (at 1500 and 1800) 
and made speeches. Technically, he was on sick leave. 
On that day, he had not yet supported the strike outright. 
“Il am not behind the strike,” he said, “nor behind 
management, but...there is no other way out.” The 
Reverend Jankowski also drove by car into the premises. 
The day before, cars carrying American diplomats had 
arrived in Gdansk. 


“On Sunday we already knew that there would be a 
strike,” says a 40-year-old shipyard worker, one of those 
who were active on Monday. “Lech Walesa discussed 
things with Father Jankowski, and then the decision was 
made. 


“I have taken part,” continued the shipyard worker, “in 
the strikes of the eighties. Now, as you see, the young 
have taken over. These are young guys 20-25 years old. 
They have nothing to lose. Maybe the strike is not the 
right way to achieve our goals.” 


The first secretary of the shipyard party committec, 
Wiktor Borcuch, sees the protests differently. ““These 
young people,” he says, “allow themselves to be manip- 
ulated. Few see themselves as true shipyard workers. 
They don’t know what shipyard patriotism means. 
Some, after working here for just a few months, actually 
begin with demands and the strike. One of them, prood- 
ably the most active one, has already changed jobs four 
times. And, imagine, he has already given notice here as 
well. As of 30 April, he is no longer an employee, of his 
own accord, and yet, on 2 May he came here for the 
strike as its organizer. There are a lot of unauthorized 
people in the shipyard now. The guards have lost control. 
People walk in like into a pigsty.” 


Several hundred workers stayed in the shipyard over- 
night from Monday to Tuesday. Every hour, the loud- 
speakers from a car parked not far from the gates intone 
the words of warning from the Gdansk district attorney: 
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“After appraising the current situation at the Gdansk 
shipyards, | have determined that activities are illegal. 
You have violated the regulations concerning collective 
bargaining and the right to strike in our country. By 
ontinuing this illegal action, the individuais directing 
the strike are subjecting themselves to criminal liability. 
Participation in illegal strike actions,” said the district 
attorney through the loudspeaker, “can be interpreted by 
the enterprise as a serious violation of basic work obli- 
gations and can be quazified as a crime.” 


On May 3, around 1000, severz! people in the janitor 
room are discussing the announcement. Young shipyard 
workers are asking about the specific consequences could 
be. “If we hold out,” explains Andrzej Gwiazda, “and 
win, these threats mean nothing. If we lose, we will go to 
jail.” 


I am listening to this conversation during a meeting. 
Next to Andrzej Gwiazda and a young fitter with an 
armband with the letters k.s. (strike committee), I see 
Alojzy Szablewski. He is filling out press passes. Some 
Western newspeople are filming on a videotape. “Gen- 
erally, there are more press people than before,” says 
Alojzy Szablewski. “There are representatives of the 
most important agencies. They are coming from Kra- 
kow, where they stayed before. Now, the most important 
events are here in Gdansk.” 


Recently, there was a film crew shooting the crowd in 
front of the shipyard and the gate. The slogans on the 
gate say: “Strike on May 2” and “Solidarity.” The sign 
underneath it reads: “A Sit-In Strike.” Next to it is an 
icon of the Virgin Mary. To the right the list of demands. 
They are listed in this sequence: a wage raise of 15,000- 
20,000; restoration of Solidarity “Trade Union” to 
Gdansk shipyards, freedom to all political prisoners, 
hiring of all those fired for political convictions and no 
reprisals against strike committee members and strikers. 
The Virgin Mary, slogans, demands—none are relevant 
to the shipyard. None address the specific problems, of 
which here, like elsewhere, there is no scarcity. On the 
gate, on the roof nearby and on the walls are shipyard 
workers. Inside, the rest of their colleagues. They are alli 
very young. Who told them about “firing for convic- 
tions”? Isn't it all just a pretext? 


On Tuesday, the second day of the strike, operations at 
the shipyards are in complete disarray. “On Monday,” 
says Alojzy Szablewski, “a few crews were still working. 
Today, almost all who are at their workplaces are just 
waiting in doubt. Others roam around the shipyard. 
Once in a while, a group of youths come along to make 
sure that nobody is working. On the whole, on Tuesday 
the shipyard is a circus.” Andrzej Gwiazda complains, 
“Who can work in this mess?” 


Now and then, someone steps into the tiny room where 
I am sitting with Alojzy Szablewski and a few young 
workers to bring news. “More and more police are 
coming to the third gate,” reports a flustered youth. “We 
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have information that the refineries are supporting us,” 
Says another, rushing in. “Apparently, they are going to 
have a slowdown strike.” (Later on, this will turn out to 
be a false rumor.) “This is terrific,” comments Alojzy 
Szablewski. “Make this known to everybody righi 


” 


away! 


The conversation around the table goes on. A worker on 
the strike committee is blunt: “For us, this is not about 
money. Never mind that this is the first of our demands. 
We want to legalize Solidarity.” 


His friend talks about the feelings of the young people. 
“Striking is the worst method,” he explains. “I know 
that. I also know that the former Solidarity council 
members and leaders came to the shipyard by no acci- 
dent. But, you tell re,” he asks, “what else can we do in 
our situation? People are getting poorer and poorer. 
But,” the speaker raises his voice, “it is not about money, 
although it 1s true that life is hard...’ Outside, another 
young man, very much like the one I just talked to: 
young, wth an intelligent face, in the uniform of a 
factory security guard. Others of the same age, with 
armbands, check passes. “Mostly, these are kids,” he 
quietly says, nodding at the workers near the gate. They 
are chanting, “Guards must go,” as though they do not 
see who is letting them in. In fact, they treat the strike 
like a picnic: they are singing about God, Solidarity, and 
country to the strains of a guitar. They imagine that the 
enemy who wants to destroy these values is at the gate. 
This brings them together; inspires them. The move- 
ment, the dangers, the food baskets, the information of 
support of students, of church collections. “Sir,” the 
young guard says, smiling cynically, “they think, ‘How 


. 


cool. That's real action’. 


On Tuesday, 3 May, Czeslaw Tolwinski, the shipyard 
director, prepared his current communication addressed 
to the strikers. On his behalf, the situation is appraised 
by Wlodimierz Ziolkowski, an engineer. 


“Why did the protest occur here?” He repeats the 
question. The answer is simple: “Because this shipyard is 
the very shipyard where it happened then. That's all. 
There is no question but that these protests are not 
spontaneous. It is clearly seer. from the demands and the 
course of events that all this is not about wages. | have 
lived through the events of August at the shipyard,” says 
the engineer, “and I see that, although there are some 
differences, the general script is the same. 


“The shipyard,” he continues, “is operating under the 
reformed new economic conditions. Generally, it is in a 
difficult situation. Nevertheless, nothing warranted 
these protest actions. Since February, the workers were 
aware of the principles of the current wage system (in 
1987, the average wage was over 39,000 zlotys). In June 
there was going to be a wage raise of 14,000 on average. 
So today’s demand of 15-20,060 is artificial, and the 
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protests are not about it. This game is about the strike 
itself, about prolonging it and infecting others, showing 
to the whole world that ‘Gdansk is on strike!” 


Engineer Ziolkowski was at the gate when Radio Free 
Europe, listened to by the strikers, could be heard 
announcing that in that same famous Gdansk with that 
same famous Walesa 3,000 are on strike. ““What better 
commentary,” asks the engineer, “than to hear the 
strikers themselves laughing as they listened to the 
report?” 


On Tuesday the official response of management about 
the shipyard was, “We are worried about the situation.” 


At the shipyard party committee, the first words of the 
speaker commenting on the situation were: “This is a 
tragedy for the shipyard.” 


“Couldn’t this strike have been foreseen?”’ asks Henryk 
Koscielski emotionally, the leader of the trade union at 
the shipyard. “Didn’t we know the situation at the 
workplace, the mood of the people, the economic situa- 
tion of the enterprise and the financial situation of 
workers? The local trade union organization has been 
speaking of it and warning of the dangers, and the fear of 
deviating from the reform.” 


The next question concerned the situation at the ship- 
yards. Henryk Koscielski sees it in a broader framework, 
he sees the danger for the entire workforce, for the entire 
enterprise. “Who knows today,” he asks, “that on March 
18 we complained to the prime minister concerning the 
credits and the general conditions at the shipyard? Since 
we received no response, we, in our capacity as a trade 
union, initiated a collective bargaining dispute with the 
government. 


“You see,” he continues, “that the game is for high 
stakes—the fate of the shipyard. But none of the five 
demands put out even mentions this subject. 


“And, thus, we are not considering the decision about 
whether to join the strike,” concludes the trade union 
leader. “Just take a look.” From the window we can see 
the shipyard gate with workers on top of it, their feet 
dangling in the air. “This is a picnic. I can talk—as a lady 
journalist from GWIAZDA MORZA tried to convince 
me here—with Lech Walesa: as a worker to a worker. But 
I do not support the strike. We are conducting a dispute 
with the government which may decide the fate of the 
shipyard. We cannot jeopardize these negotiations.” 


In Henryk Koscielski’s room one can hear reports broad- 
cast over factory loudspeakers. The closer to 1400 and 
the end of the shift (the time when Lech Walesa prom- 
ised to come), the more frequent the announcements. 
The director once again warns, reassures, appeals. At 
1330 he orders all women to leave the premises. Close to 
1400 this order is extended to all workers. 
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At 1400, when Lech Walesa arrives in front of the gate, 
about 2,000 people on the shipyard side hear him speak 
(together with a 13-person strike committee, which does 
not include a single representative of the new trade 
unions or the party). The rest of the workers are trying to 
get out through other gates. 


Here, however, at the main entrance, Lech Walesa is 
standing on a podium under the shipyard’s slogan 
“Thanks for the Good Work.” The crowd responds to his 
words and jokes. Some listen and observe but are not 
carried away by their emotions. 


“I see some sad faces,” notices even Lech Walesa. 
“Many of you are obviously worried. But, once you have 
started (‘I did not talk you into this,’ he notes), once you 
have undertaken this effort, you must persevere!” 


This is not his first or last speech. It is hard to fathom 
what his participation or desire to lead the strike is. “If 
you have an army,” he once said, “General Walesa is at 
your disposal.” “I am tired,” he said on another occa- 
sion. “Find yourself another Walesa!” 


About 1500 there is a public argument between Walesa 
and Koscielski. The latter is not afraid of the crowd's 
response, of being booed down. “We, too, do not 
renounce protests,” he explains. “Not even strikes. But 
currently, we are engaged in a collective bargaining 
dispute, and this protest is forbidden by law! You all 
know very well what the current situation in the country 
is and what measures the government is planning. And 
our shipyard? Haven't you heard that it is on the list of 
unprofitable enterprises? What will happen to your older 
colleagues, the shipyard workers who have lost their 
health working here, if this enterprise is closed down?” 


Lech Walesa allows his “colleague” to speak, looking on 
with a polite smirk. He is munching on the heel of a loaf 
that he got from the shipyard workers a minute before, 
only to give it back ostentatiously because he had 
“enough but you need it.”’ “Why do you say,” he said, 
turning to his adversary, “‘that Solidarity was bad? Why 
do you not allow us to operate? Save bread,” he says, 
ending his speech. “Do not allow yourseives to be 
provoked. Think of pluralism!” 


At 1600 the shipyard is surrounded by police. These are 
no longer patrols in holiday uniforms spaced every 100 
yards. Officers in field outfits form an impenetrable 
cordon. Their very sight arouses emotion. Now, about 
the strike, about the shipyard, people are speaking loudly 
with excitement, even with anxiety, in a different tone. 
“What trouble are we getting into? God forbid,” com- 
ment two women whose husbands work at the shipyard. 
“This is again going to be a mess,” a middle-aged worker 
who managed to get through the gate says, shaking his 
head. “They will just fold up the shipyard,” he says to the 
women, walking next to him. “I wonder, where would 
people go then? To cooperatives?” 
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Members of the Gdansk Province committee of the 
PZPR are holding a meeting Tuesday afternoon. They 
do not have much more to say on the subject. They do 
not believe that the protests are spontaneous. They 
emphasize that “the script is the same, like in August.” 
At the same time, they realize the background and the 
social and economic weaknesses that are conducive to 
such developments. The economic situation at the ship- 
yards was long known to the province and central 
authorities. 


One of the officers of the province committee says, “We 
must do something. We must try to resolve the situa- 
tion.” 


Each new day brings some new report from the ship- 
yards. 


On 4 May the situation deteriorated. 


On 5 May, in connection with the existing situation, the 
director suspended shipyard operations until further 
notice. At the same time, it was announced that the 
Ministry of the Industry had asked the Ministry of 
Finances and the president of the National Bank to 
provide the possibility for further credits and subsidies 
for shipyard operations from the government budget. 


On the next day of the strike, the Secretariat of the 
Diocese of Poland announced that, with the permission 
of the authorities, they had sent emissaries to the Gdansk 
Shipyards on a good will mission. In the meantime— 
despite these negotiations and earlier talks and appeals 
from management—several hundred workers continued 
the strike. 


On Monday, 9 May, the PAP agency reported, “The 
occupation of the shipyard continues.” Attempts on 
Saturday and Sunday to end the strike despite negotia- 
tions in the spirit of good will, unfortunately, were 
fruitless. The strikers were given the assurance of the 
directors that none of the participants willing to leave the 
premises that day would be fired and that the demand 
for higher wages (submitted by the Trade Union of the 
Shipyard Workers) would be considered carefully within 
the financial realities of the enterprise. 


In turn, the voivodshiop prosecuting attorney assured 
that if the strike were ended none of the pa.ticipants 
“‘would be arrested for taking part in it.” ““The shipyard 
management,” commented the PAP, “in an agreement 
with the voivodship government, has undertaken the 
necessary steps to resolve in a humanitarian way the 
situation that developed as a result of the illegal strike 
declared at the shipyards.”’ The good will, however, did 
not evoke a response. 


On May 9 the shipyard director issued the following 
communication: “This is to advise the employees that 
the terms of ending the strike proposed by the manage- 
ment that were beneficial for those participating in the 
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strike have been rejected during the early hours of 9 
May. Simultaneously, I regret to report to the employees 
the information forwarded to me by the National Bank 
and the minister of finance to the effect that in the 
current financial and material situation of the shipyard, 
exacerbated by the latest stoppages, any further granting 
of credits and subsidies is impossible. In view of the 
above, I have requested the Ministry of the Industry, as 
the principal agency, to make a decision concerning the 
future fate of the shipyard.” 


09922/09599 


‘Radical’ Moves, Freer Association Law Needed 
26000550a Warsaw ODRODZENIE in Polish 
No 20, 14 May 88 p 15 


[Unattributed report: ““Press Review” 


[Text] The latest issue of KONFRONTACIE contains an 
interview with Professor Henryk Samsonowicz, histo- 
rian, former rector of Warsaw University. [Excerpts 
follow.] 


{Question] You are a signer of “An Open Letter to the 
PRL [Polish People’s Republic] Authorities,” a letter 
whose propositions are consonant with the proposal for 
an anticrisis pact made in this periodical by Bronislaw 
Geremek. What do you think about the chances for such 
an agreement? 


[Answer] The experience of recent years as well as much 
earlier experience points to the existence of fundamental 
goals on which people with extremely different orienta- 
tions and programs of action can unite. Then a kind of 
agreement, of union, intended to resolve the principal 
issues is reached. This happened in 1956 and in 1980. 
This also happened repeatedly after 1939, let alone in 
still earlier times. 


It appears that at the moment the fundamental goal is to 
emerge from the crisis situation. In theory, this should 
matter to everyone, but in practice this issue is 
approached like the issue of disarmament. The mistrust 
is so great and the caution and disbelief in good inten- 
tions so far-reaching, that for the tirne being prospects 
for an agreement are not evident. Current events, some 
of them minor, give the lie to official speeches and 
declarations—not only those of the authorities but also, 
as I quite deliberately emphasize, of all the other sides in 
question. But obviously this reflects on the authorities 
most. Why? Because the authorities bear a special 
responsibility for all that is happening. 


[Question] What specific measures could resolve the 
crisis situation? 


[Answer] It seems that one of the ways of demonstrating 
goodwill and releasing positive social forces is to intro- 
duce freedom of association. That would, of course, not 
mean the relinquishment of power; the point rather 
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would be to channel personal efforts. At present, per- 
sonal initiative is doomed to failure in an overwhelming 
number of cases, because there are too many barriers, 
too many bureaucratic and financial constraints—much 
more so than ideological constraints, because the century 
of ideology is already behind us.... 


I can understand the apprehensions of the authorities 
about group activities, but it appears that in that field 
not even a very bold policy will in any way encroach 
upon the principles of our system of society. The expe- 
rience of the last 3-4 years demonstrates that it is 
precisely radical and resolute moves rather than half-way 
ones that produce favorable effects. 
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Difficulties Foreseen in Schaff’s Rehabilitation 
26000541b Katowice GOSC NIEDZIELNY in Polish 
No 27, 3 Jul 88 p 8 


[Column by A. W.: “In the Margin”] 


[Text] Issue 4-5 [1988] of the Marxist ZDANIE from 
Krakow carries an interview with Prof Adam Schaff, the 
man who was the chief ideological adviser of the rulers 
under Bierut and Gomulka and reared an entire genera- 
tion of Polish Marxists. He has gone through various 
epochs: in Stalin’s time, he was orthodox, later he began 
to lean toward personalism and took up the philosophy 
of man. Now he apparently is a great authority for 
Spanish and Latin American Marxists, a proponent of 
“liberation theology,” perhaps in a Marxist interpreta- 
tion, as well as uniting with the Catholics. In addition, he 
is following with much concern the contemporary scien- 
tific-technical revolution, as a result of which—as he 
states—“the gap is growing every month” between us 
and the West. He writes further that ‘now everything is 
changing rapidly, and in this reference it is troubling that 
in the West they not only go ahead with the technological 
revolution, but also tackle its consequences, while we do 
not.” After 50 years in the party. the old philosopher was 
expelled from the PZPR several years ago, because in 
some interview he appealed to Reagan for his support for 
the liberal wing in the party (this brought the charge of 
factionalism). One gets the impression that both Schaff 
and his interlocutors from ZDANIE would like to reha- 
bilitate him and restore to him the status of a function- 
ary, despite certain doubts. They may be able to do that, 
but the going will be tough. A long stay in Austria at a 
UN science post has terribly enraged the old Marxist. He 
is very foul-mouthed. “‘He said—he quotes—at the latest 
PAN [Polish Academy of Sciences] session that we have 
come out of the barbarism during the period of stalinist 
paranoia and are now in the middle ages, because the 
penalty of banishment existed then... we might one day 
reach the modern epoch, except that time flies so fast...” 
Those computers are the worst thing. Here is a beautiful 
picture of (American) life which gets the professor hot 
under the collar: “You can communicate in Polish in 
many large Amercian companies on the top floor, where 
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the management is located. This is how many Poles, and 
young ones at that, there are.... A KPN [Confederation 
for an Independent Poland] member who taught my son 
over there how to handle the computer told me that he 
emigrated neither for political nor economic reasons, but 
because he did not have anything to do. Either we create 
opportunity for such young people in Poland, or we are 
lost... we should change not only the economy, but also 
the political structure, because nothing is going to work 
without this.” Here the professor levelled criticism at the 
apparatus and demanded that they not be complacent 
over verbal democratization. I do not foresee an oppor- 
tunity for his prompt political rehabilitation, because, as 
the outstanding sociologists, the Ossowskis, once perse- 
cuted by him, stated, groups, unlike individuals, are not 
altruistic and usually do not act contrary to their own 
direct interests. 
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PZPR CC Propaganda Director Visits London 
26000413a Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
6 May 88 p 8 


|Brief news report by PAP: “Polish-British Negotiations 
ca Information Policy”) 


[Text] London (PAP)—On 1-4 May 1988 the head of the 
propaganda department of the Central Committee of the 
PZPR, Slawomir Tabkowski, visited London at the 
invitation of the British Foreign Ministry. He was 
received by David Mellors, the deputy foreign minister, 
and met with Bernard Ingham, the press secretary for the 
British Prime Minister, and members of the House of 
Commons and the president of the Mirror Press Group, 
Robert Maxwell. The Polish visitor was given a chance 
to get acquainted with the operations of the British Press 
Council and the editorial offices of the newspaper THE 
GUARDIAN and BBC television programs. 


The topics of the talks and meetings included various 
aspects of bilateral relations and problems of informa- 


tion policy. 
09922/09599 


PZPR Control-Auditing Commission Checks 
Local Price Hikes 

26000413e Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
12 May 88 p 1 


[Article by Henryk Prawda: “Szczecin Province PZPR 
Control-Auditing Commission Warns the ‘Fast 
Counters’: Prices Cannot Be Raised Without Limit”] 


[Text] “The Treasury Chamber at Szczecin,” says deputy 
director Henryk Kaczmarek, “is aware of a large number 
of instances of price gouging. Goleniow Furniture Fac- 
tory moved so fast that as early as in December of 1987 
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it submitted the price list for their products with drasti- 
cally raised numbers. Then they waited for a treasury- 
mandated 3-month freeze and rushed to raise prices 
again.” 


Treasury Chamber experts determined that the calcula- 
tions were based not on realistic but on excessively high 
estimates of cost increases. As a result, on 29 February 
1988 prices of popular furniture models Doker, Ina, and 
Sztorm jumped dramatically. 


The management of a phosphorus fertilizer plant in 
Szczecin came up with an even more “brilliant” idea. 
The factory produces, among other things, a fertilizer 
called “fructus,” popular among horticulturists. The 
Treasury Chamber determined that the proposed price 
hike was too high. 


In response, the factory stopped production of these fertil- 
izers. Never mind that in the spring this fertilizer was in 
highest demand among fruit and vegetable growers. 


The Selfa Electric Equipment Factory at Szczecin raised 
the price of its electric food processors by 105 percent, to 
5400 ziotys. Reasons? Simply because a factory in 
Cieszyn sells a similar food processor for 5400 zlotys. 


In its turn, the enterprises of WPHW Sports Goods 
Distribution decided to raise their markup for bicycles 
by 15 percent, “explaining” it by the cost of warehousing 
and labeling. The auditors were surprised, because bicy- 
cles sell in the twinkling of an eye, and there is no need 
for prolonged or extra careful warehousing. 


A department head from the Treasury Chamber at 
Szczecin, Urszula Antonow, reports that in the first 
quarter of 1988 the Chamber was informed of 5902 
contractual price hikes in Szczecin Province. Many of 
these were questioned. Auditors also discovered 774 
instances where price hikes occurred without being 
reported. 


The province control-auditing commission of the PZPR 
at Szczecin became interested in this troublesome devel- 
opment. It set up a special committee to look into the 
pricing issues and started to warn directors and manag- 
ers of enterprises who overstepped appropriate price 
limits. 


“We determined cases of arbitrary price maneuvering,” 
explained Zbigniew Gorkiewicz, head of the commis- 
sion, “and stated that it was inadmissible. Our talks at 
production and service enterprises in the first quarter 
were intended to serve as a warning. In May we will 
begin to discuss this matter with the heads of agricultural 
cooperatives, who receive a large number of complaints 
from farmers who claimed that they are charged exces- 
sively high prices. 
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“We begin with warnings, but, if that proves ir-effective, 
we are considering the possibility of imposing party and 
administrative penalties.” 


09922/09599 


Economist Blasts ‘Incomplete’ Reforms, ‘Platonic’ 
Attitude Toward De 

26000487 Warsaw REPORTER in Polish 

No 5, May 88 pp 6-7 


[Interview with Mariusz Gulczynski, Professor Dr Hab 
of political systems of capitalism, Institute of State and 
Law of Polish Academy of Sciences, and editorial coun- 
cil of KONFRONTACJE, by Roman Debecki and 
Teresa Kwasniewska] 


[Text] 


[Debecki] You are the author of the report on “‘The State 
of and the Need for Understanding During the Mid- 
1980's.” 


[Gulczynski} That is an old matter—the report came out 
at the end of 1985. 


{[Debecki] Yes. but we would like to start with that. 
Could you tell us whom this report reached, who read it 
and how it was put to use? 


{Gulczynski] The essence of this report was the thesis 
that social conflicts—not only in Poland but all over the 
world—are taking on such a form that overcoming them 
with traditional methods, e.g., by using pressure or by 
the domination of one side by another turns out to be 
ineffective. Acts of violence have taken on such a 
destructive character that they pose a threat not only to 
those attacked but also to the attackers. In addition to 
this, society is becoming increasingly more subjective. 
“Arranging” objectively entire social groups in such a 
way that someone will control them at will and they will 
be submissive is impossible. Therefore, the only key to 
overcoming difficulties and conflicts is understanding. 


I also noted in the report that during the mid-1980’s, the 
effectiveness of understanding following martial law— 
this reconciliation in the face of a threat to the nation’s 
survival for the purpose of surmounting economic col- 
lapse and disorganization of political and state bodies— 
was waning. The collapse was overcome, order has been 
more or less returned to national life but society cannot 
be organized around these slogans and tasks any longer. 
Figuratively speaking, the fire has been extinguished and 
we must end the extinguishing and begin to kindle 
positive emotions. In the report, I also wrote about the 
kinds of values around which society may be organized, 
what barriers exist and what the chances are. 


{Kwasniewska] Perhaps we should not recall the content 
of the report but return to our question: How was the 
report used? 
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[Gulczynski] The entire drama of the report is based on 
the fact that its dissemination was restricted. 


[Debecki] Did it go too far in its proposals? 


[Gulczynski] Yes. It was feared that PRON [Patriotic 
Movement for National Rebirth] would overshadow the 


party. 


[Debecki] Are you suggesting that PRON is more refor- 
mative than the party? 


[Gulczynski] The party came about historically and that 
is why it is so differentiated. Its members are both 
reformers as well as conservatives. On the other hand, 
PRON formed in a different way. It was mainly made up 
of reformers. 


[Kwasniewska] PRON was to be an element of the 
changed political system. Why did it not become a 
pressure group instead of limiting its functions .o coming 
out with proposals? 


{Gulczynski] Surely, this is not the truth. PRON had 
various periods in its short history. At the moment that 
it was being organized, support for the introduction of 
martial law and organizing against anarchy dominated. 
This was support on credit. But as early as during the 
first Congress, this support for the authorities started to 
become conditional. PRON said: “We will give you 
support on condition that such and such reform changes 
are introduced into our political and economic life. 
Therefore, as a pressure group, PRON fulfilled its role. 
We can sign ourselves as the initiators of many docu- 
ments that have contributed to the democratization of 
our life. 


[Kwasniewska] What about the problem with the elec- 
ioral law which is being changed again? 


[Gulczynski] The fact that we are amending the ele-toral 
law should be considered a good thing. It would be worse 
if we were to remain with the old principles. Please 
remember also that he who fights for everything most 
often gets nothing. 


PRON fought out the right to two to three candidates 
with equal rights on electoral lists, the right to nominate 
candidates at preelectoral meetings, and an alphabetical 
arrangement of candidates on electoral lists. It would be 
a mistake in the reform undertakings to w..nt everything 
at once or nothing at all. 


[Kwasniewska] In other words, by way of small steps? 


[Gulczynski] Yes. Reforms differ from revolutions in 
that they are evolutionary and introduced gradually. Of 
course, | am aware of the criticism that the pace of 
changes is too slow and that the occurring changes have 
a more liberalizing than democratizing character. How- 
ever, we cannot dismiss that which we have achieved, 
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e.g., greater freedom of speech and a much greater 
chance for defending the interests of citizens by the Chief 
Administrative Court, the Constitutional Tribunal and 
the Spokesman for Civil Rights. Bureaucratic lawless- 
ness has been significantly limited. The task that cur- 
rently occupies a primary position is to increase chances 
for the making of joint decisions but also for joint 
responsibility. 


[Debecki] There is a saying: “Appetite grows in propor- 
tion to how much is consume J.” This may be applied to 
the process of democratizat.on. Social expectations are 
great whereas caution on t’:e part of the authorities even 
greater. Where does it come from? 


{Gulczynski] In my opinion, these expectations consti- 
tute a certain substitute value for economic shortcom- 
ings. Since we are not having any luck in overcoming the 
economic crisis—what’s more, there are many indica- 
tions that since 1986 we have been entering a new 
crisis—a search for substitute values occurs, the demand 
for greater democratization and liberalization. And this 
is where a contradiction takes place. It is a well-known 
fact that democratization and liberalization are luxuries 
of societies that function efficiently economically. 
Democracy develops best where the economy functions 
efficiently. 


[Kwasniewska] Is economic efficiency a condition for 
the success of democratization? 


{Gulczynski] I don’t know of a country in which democ- 
ratization would flourish under conditions of a pro- 
longed crisis. 


[Debecki] In other words, we have no chances for 
democratization because first, it is necessary to place the 
economy on its feet by using the iron rod method and 
only then “absolve” certain matters? 


{Gulczynski] I first outlined the particulars for you—this 
is necessitated by scientific integrity. However, the mat- 
ter of describing particulars must be separated from the 
proposal of remedies. I do not see the possibility of 
overcoming the crisis with the iron rod method. For this 
reason, I am for democratization. In our country, iron 
rod administrations have given voice to discredited 
methods associated with the Stalinist era; with adminis- 
trative-command forms of governing. 


[Kwasniewska] Despite even that which follows from the 
experience of other countries? 


{Gulczynski] The only possibility still remaining is to 
place our stakes on the initiative and activeness of our 
citizens. This cannot be activated by pressure methods. 
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[Debecki] Ruling with an iron rod does not, at all, have 
to mean throwing people in jail for nothing. It can also 
mean the possibility of making decisions by the author- 
ities which are not popular with the public; forcing them. 
Such activity is possible by taking advantage of the 
existing pubiic support. 


{Gulczynski] The issue which you have touched upon 
has a key significance. The fundamental problem with 
which we must currently deal is changing the structure of 
the economy. We—and I have been saying this for 
years—have incomplete reforms. We are concentrating 
our attention on changing the methods of economic 
functioning; replacing administrative methods with eco- 
nomic ones. This, of course, is necessary but it does not 
suffice. We must also change the objectives of manage- 
ment; economic priorities—in other words, the structure 
of the economy. This structure took shape in our country 
during the 1950’s during the 6-year plan period. From 
that time on, heavy industry, which is energy intensive 
and quite unproductive, has been a priority. It consumes 
two-thirds of energy while giving one-third of the value 
of the natioral income. And it does not produce con- 
sumer goods for the market. This structure continues to 
be maintained; adequate social awareness and social 
pressure, which could secure a change in this economic 
structure into a more modern one, have not developed 
yet. 


[Debecki] It is possible to detect resentment in your 
statement that society is not exerting pressure for a 
change in the structure of the economy. However, miners 
and shipyard workers are not going to demand that 
shipyards and mines be shut down. Only the authorities 
can make such a decision. 


{Gulczynski] Of course. The only thing is that in our 
country, the center of authority reflects a certain com- 
promise of the old and new system of power. After all, 
the situation is not such that narrow managerial groups 
are the only ones in favor of holding on to the old 
priorities in the economy. <ntire segments of the Polish 
public, workers from large sectors of the economy are 
associated with this. However, I see a positive trend. Part 
of these workers are beginning to feel the negative effects 
of this outdated structure and the need for changing it. 
For example, a miner belonging to a privileged group in 
terms of wages feels the shortage of goods on the market 
just like everyone else even if he has access to special 
stores. This same miner lives in an increasingly more 
polluted environment posing the threat of various dis- 
eases. 


[Kwasniewska] Professor, this is a diagnosis but can the 
course of events be foreseen? 


[Gulczynski] The belief is rather common that if the 
economic crisis were to continue to deepen, society’s 
standard of living were to drop, the lifestyle of those who 
have already attained a more or less acceptable standard 
were to be threatened, and there were to be a lack of 
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opportunities for the young generation to achieve this 
standard, two scenarios may then be predicted. The first, 
treated as a threat, is that of social conflict. Everyone 
fears this. The second scenario assumes a turning point 
in the structures of authority. Here this compromise, 
which I mentioned, must be overcome. Currently, there 
are no overt adversaries of the reform. Everyone is 
carrying the reform “banner.” However, the entire 
drama is based on the fact that in reality only part of the 
governing apparatus favors the reform in its entirety 
whereas part is for some sort of a fragment of it. 


We shall make a move forward on the Polish “chess- 
board” only when the advocates of a complete reform of 
both the methods of managing and the branch structure 
of the economy will have a voice in this. 


[Kwasniewska] In your opinion, which scenario has a 
chance to be carried out? 


{[Gulczynski] The fact that the thought about carrying 
out comprehensive changes is maturing within society 
and the party, inspires optimism. At the same time, we 
must also ve aware that our scenario thus far in previous 
turning-points was as follows: the eruption of social 
conflict which only then brought about changes in 
authority. The remedy is sought in having a turning- 
point occur before the eruption of conflict. After all, 
changes in the center [of authority] may be implemented 
without changing the form of government. This thesis 
has increasingly more supporters within the party itself. 


{[Debecki] Not so long ago, we already had changes 
within the center; new ministers were appointed. 


{Gulczynski] In great measure, these changes were nulli- 
fied, thus, attesting to the vitality and influence of the 
old social powers capable of defending their position. Let 
us, however, understand what the struggle is about: Will 
Poland be increasingly driven to the position of a raw 
material-pig iron backup facility of developed countr:es 
or will it become a valued exporter of highly processed 
products on the basis of these raw materials. 


{[Kwasniewska] And do you not feel that cautious 
changes may arise from the so-called Polish complex 
associated with the events of 1981 and the introduction 
of martial law—a complex commanding rather calm 
government, the implemeniation of democratization 
and the carrying out of changes slowly rather than acting 
more boldly—running the risk of the necessity of limit- 
ing democrac’? 


[Gulczynski] Perhaps such a complex does exist. How- 
ever, currently this lack of reform daring is becoming a 
greater threat than the dilatory inhibitions of the author- 
ities. Here is where the drama of the reform itself begins: 
it is not clearly stated in it who is to be a winner and who 
a loser. The average citizen does not believe that the 
reform will create chances for the improvement of his 
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own life. He has already gone through such a “lesson” 
and is at a distance to the vision: if you apply yourself, 
mobilize yourself—you will live better. 


[Debecki] The CBOS surveys have found that: in looking 
at democracy through the eyes of today’s Polish citizen, 
the concept of equality is decisively preferred. Democ- 
racy is identified with a social system that ensures its 
citizens a broadly understood equality. Does the attrac- 
tion for egalitarian trends observed in Poland, their 
popularity not perhaps conceal the acceptance of a low 
standard of living? 


{Gulczynski] The current determining factors must be 
taken into account. The tightening of the rules of the 
economic game, of economic pressure may mean for a 
majority of the Polish population, a rather real threat in 
the form of a decline in the standard of living. Therefore, 
protecting the elementary conditions of society's life will 
be the natural trend. However, I would like to return 
with the stubbornness of a maniac to the thesis that if our 
economy will meet society’s consumer needs only to a 
minimal degree, then there is no need to talk about the 
incentive role of wages. Only when everyone will realis- 
tically make enough and will be able to buy something 
with his earnings—will it be possible to make appeals for 
good work. 


[Kwasniewska] That which you are saying is very true 
but not original. Because it has been known for a long 
time already that people can be motivated by, for exam- 
ple, owning their own apartment or Car. 


{Gulczynski] We are not a society that can afford to meet 
all the needs. Due to the meager resources at our dis- 
posal, we should determine what is of primary impor- 
tance. Of course, owning an apartment. Because, for 
example, the need for owning a car may be ““compen- 
sated” for in some way by good public transportation. 
Such should be the method of thinking currently. 


[Debecki] Fine, fine...but a young individual sees the 
prospects of getting an apartment in 20 years or the 
option of purchasing it on the open market for a price of 
a dozen or so million zloty which he will perhaps make 
over a period of several dozen years! Is this capable of 
motivating him? 


[Gulczynski] This is what I’ve been saying all along! The 
housing situation also arises from the fact that a change 
in the economic structure has not been carried out in 
time and that the industries that provide for consumer 
needs have not been treated on a priority basis but 
marginally. 


[Kwasniewska] After all, we have had resolutions of the 
Ninth and Tenth Party Congresses and Sejm decisions 
which were to examine the investment program. How- 
ever, not much has come from this in practice.... 
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[Gulczynski] That is true. Approximately three-fourths 
of the capital investment expenses from the central 
budget goes to the first sector of the economy. 


[Kwasniewska] It would seem that the remedy for all the 
problems of our economy and social life is being sought 
in the letter of the law and in creating constantly new 
legal acts. We have an act regarding quality, initiative; a 
new work code is taking shape.... 


[Gulczynski] These remedies only have a secondary 
character. | am not negating their role and significance. 
If the economic policy will be well-aimed and consistent, 
such auxiliary instruments will prove to be useful. 


[Debecki] That is, if there is a well-aimed economic 
policy... 


{Gulczynski] That’s right. Today, things look as if we 
were trying to repair a watch by repairing ail of its parts 
while carefully avoiding the broken spring. This spring is 
the economic structure. 


[Kwasniewska] Recently, you wrote that in reality we are 
all for democracy. However, barely a dozen or so percent 
of the population is ready to support this declaration by 
actively joining political life without which there can be 
no implementation of that slogan. Thus, is this just 
platonic love for democracy? 


{Gulczynski] Yes. The percentage of those engaging 
actively in political life is waning. We are observing the 
phenomenon of the escape to privacy. Significant por- 
tions of the population are no longer anticipating pos! 

tive changes in their lives from the authorities. They are, 
therefore, trying to self-organize and make a life for 
themselves on their own in order to survive. Frustration 
increases, helplessness becomes more widespread. Peo- 
ple are adjusting to the crisis by minimizing their needs 
and adopting the philosophy: I will not achieve much but 
will survive as best I can. 


[Kwasniewska] And none of the sides has a program that 
would stir enthusiasm. 


[Gulczynski] Unfortunately, not. In order for the people 
to regain their belief in the reform and its effectiveness, 
an “earthquake” is needed literally. 


We are currently experiencing a critical situation (...) 


Today, anyone who is in the authority structure cannot 
just state: “I am for socialism, for the reform.”’ He must 
also declare: “{ am against the proponents of conserva- 
tive socialism; half-reforms amounting only to correc- 
tions in the functioning of the economy.” 


[Debecki] This is a daring thesis. Are you stating it for 
the first time? 
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[Gulczynski] No. I presented it from the tribune of the 
Fourth PZPR Central Committee Plenum. Admittedly, I 
was urged to write about this in a journal to the General 
but I preferred a public presentation because I do not 
believe in whispering in the ear of the authorities. I 
prefer to do this openly. 


[Debecki] Can the government regain authority by car- 
rying out a change in its structure? 


[Gulczynski] It must implement actioas that would dem- 
onstrate that it is in authority. Let us take cadre policy. 
How many fitting party-government resolutions do we 
have pertaining to this area that recommend the 
appointing of competent, enterprising, etc., people? 
There is criticism of mistakes; there are proposals. The 
only thing we do not have is a consistent practice in 
keeping with this. 


[Kwasniewska] Why is it that we can never draw conclu- 
sions from the past but only repeat old mistakes with 
unswerving consistency? 


[Gulczynski] Democracy is based on this, i.e., that in 
opposition to autocratic governments, changes in gov- 
ernment, in its strategy and in the socioeconomic, polit- 
ical, etc., development, take place on the Sejm forum 
and at the PZPR Central Committee plenum. All hope is 
being placed in that the democratic transformations, 
which we have implemented during the last period, will 
make it possible to make necessary changes without 
using drastic measures. 


[Kwasniewska] Parliament is the foundation of the dem- 
ocratic system. The Polish parliament has not and does 
not always fulfill the hope that is placed in it. Would it be 
able to stand up to the challenge today when such 
authoritative “support” for the changes which are to be 
carried out is needed? 


[Gulczynski] The studies conducted by CBOS confirm 
emphatically that during the 1980's, the Seym became 
the principal institution of our public life and receive the 
approval of the majority of Poles for its activity. Of 
course, if more daring deputies were to sit in the Seym 
benches, it would be even better. This would not 
threaten the party with the loss of authority but would 
introduce healthy agitation into the matter of the con- 
ducting of this authority and would give a fuller veice to 
social discontent and to representatives of certain groups 
that are outside the influence of the ruling party and its 
allies. However, the progress that was attained cannot be 
ignored. We have probably the best functioning parlia- 
ment. This is no longer a voting machine. How many 
laws have been reviewed, changed.... 


[Kwasniewska] This rather points to the weakness of our 
legislation. That is nothing to be happy about. 
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[Gulczynski] However, we cannot make light of the fact 
that this was pointed out at such a forum and that it was 
there that changes for the better were demanded. 


[Kwasniewska] And what about all the unsuccessful 
candidacies for ministers that were approved of during 
Sejm voting? 


[Gulczynski] No government has as yet been able to 
avoid bad ministers. That is to say that their percentage 
may and should be eliminated and the sifting out of 
incompetent people accelerated. However, the structure 
of the goverr.ment is an issue of the ruling party and of 
the premier who selects his coworkers. Let us not 
demand too much from the Sejm. In terms of well- 
chosen qualifications, we have the best possible govern- 
ment. It only has an insufficiently consistent proreform 
character. 


{[Debecki] Are people’s councils capable of “attaining” 
such a high assessment as that which you give the Sejm? 


{Gulczynski] During the coming term, they may be able. 
A significant part of the population evaluates the activity 
of the councils negatively or is not interested in their 
functioning at all. But I see a chance for a change in this 
situation. It comes on the one hand from the possibility 
of “reviving” the membership of the councils by bring- 
ing in new people. On the other hand, the legal role of the 
people’s councils is increasing, their influence on the 
administration and the possibility of independeni man- 
agement. In the current crisis situation, a lot may be 
done with local power by combining forces on a village, 
gmina, small town or even regional scale. There are 
countless problem issues to be solved. 


[Debecki] Who is enemy number one of democracy? 


[Gulczynski] Social indifference; not taking advantage of 
opportunities—from even the smallest possibilities to 
self-organization for influencing government decisions, 
protesting and proposing. Activocracy, as I call establish- 
ment circles, is most assuredly not interested in the 
progress of democracy; they do i0t allow others to have 
influence. And bere is where the feedback occurs. 
Bureaucracy, i.€., activocracy will be strong for as long as 
social passiveness will continue. And as for the present— 
the majority of society has fallen into apathy. 


[Debecki] And who is afraid of democracy? 


[Gulczynski] Factions of the governing apparatus whose 
source of affiliation with the authority structure is not 
competence but rather stagnation and being part of the 
system. Democracy has the capability of eliminating 
such irregularities. This continues to be a powerful force 
because old systems still dominate outside of the Warsaw 
center. 


{[Kwasniewska] May we end our discussion on a more 
optimistic note? 
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[Gulczynski] This would be downright unfair to our 
society, to our readers. We have been “fed” cheap 
optimism for years. We must bravely look truth and 
reality in the eye. For the time being, we are at the stage 
of realizing and exposing contradictions. All the rest, 1.¢., 
overcoming them, lies in political decisions which will 
constitute a kind of bridge between what we know and 
what we do. So far, we have accomplished only that we 
know. 


There is this satirical drawing: a dark spot and the 
caption, “Are you sure that we are in the right tunnel?” 
In this discussion, I wanted to outline not only the image 
of this Polish tunnel but also the small lights glowing in 
it. Since we know what should be done and that this will 
be in keeping with the current interests of the majority of 
Poles, thus, perspectively—of all Poles; since there exist 
democratic mechanisms that are conducive to this; since 
we can speak openly on this subject and predetermine 
certain decisions by way of the main agencies of party 
and state authority—it all means that the tunnel is not so 
dark. It will become brighter if we will be witnesses to the 
first precedent in the history of People’s Poland when a 
change in strategy and the associated with it change in 
the center will not take place on the basis of pressure 
through social conflict. This will also be a test of the 
democratization of our life. 


[Interviewers] Thank you for the interview. 


9853/08309 


High Cost of Coal Blamed on Mismanagement, 
Embezzlement 

26000541la Katowice GOSC NIEDZIELNY in Polish 
No 27, 3 Jul 88 p 8 


[Article by Jaroslaw Starzyk: “The Price of Black Gold] 


[Text] It so happened that, immediately after this year’s 
draconian raises in coal prices (or as long ago as several 
months), I invited a couple of my friends to supper. 
Naturally, our social chat concerned the increasingly 
poor living conditions, the increasingly bleak outlook for 
the future, and the general hopelessness of the so-called 
situation as a whole. Pessimism was in the air. This 
caused the opinion of my foreman friend to be etched 
ever so deep in my memory; he said that a raise that big 
was not needed at all, and that he personally could 
reduce the cost of mining by one-half if they would lease 
the mine to him. Prerequisites: elimination of “the 
bureaucratic-political hump,” more reasonable use of 
employees and healthy organization of work. [This] 
representative of the inspection assured us that main- 
taining the current output was possible without 
“yielding” on Sunday. The non-specialists gathered at 
the table were inclined to believe the reasoning of the 
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reformer-foreman (including yours truly), until a letter 
which I recently received made me understand that the 
matter is not that simple at all, because by no means does 
the coal price originate in the mine alone, and, behold, 
not even in Silesia alone, but also in the Bieszczady 
{Mountains}. 


The author of this letter, a retired miner (and currently a 
still active farmer), is a very :nteresting and colorful 
person. As a young man, he left a small Bieszczady 
village in Krosno province for Walbrzych. He wanted to 
make good money, so he got himself a job at a mine. He 
worked the long wall; however, since his supervisors 
realized that he was a gifted bricklayer and carpenter, 
“they quickly resolved that he was useful in pursuing the 
loftier goals of our socialist economy,” and assigned him 
to build homes “for miners” in Szczawno-Zdroj. In 1978 
and 1979, he took part in building 5 villas (the cost at the 
time—20 million zlotys and “horrific luxury and splen- 
dor”) and an apartment building for 30 families of 
miners (6.5 million zlotys). (Perhaps, I do not have to 
explain who moved into those modest single-family 
homes). In addition, my correspondent explains: “the 
payroll was set up as if we were putting in time under- 
ground in the mine. (...) The cost of these 5 luxury homes 
was thrown into the price of coal, but the people paid 
because they thought this was the way it ought to be.” 


Now, for an explanation of why the price of coal origi- 
nates also in the Bieszczady. So, one of the Silesian 
mines, which owns a recreation center there, desired to 
also have a ski lift. The project was contracted out to a 
local company. I give the floor to the correspondent: 
“The investor was horribly generous, he signed whatever 
[invoices] the contractors calculated. Three bulldozers 
were parked at the construction site, one worked. (...) 
Employees working here told me that about 10 million 
zlotys was invoiced and received above what was actu- 
ally done. Also, all their shortfalls were buried here 
(about 600 tons of sand, cement, rolled steel. (...) The 
management said that it paid better to employ one good 
cost estimator than 10 bricklayers on the construction 
project.” 


At the end of his letter the author writes in his capacity 
of a present-day farmer rather than a retired miner: “We 
peasants now have to pay for the results of this manage- 
ment in the above examples. We pay 3 times more for 
coal. This year, I will sell nothing to the state from my 
farm, sign contracts for nothing, whatever I breed—to 
the mouth, and we eat it ourselves, and ‘tatever 
remains we will also sell at prices 3 times as high.” 


As can be seen from the quotations, my correspondent 1S 
not skilled in writing. However, all of us agree that he 
can think. 


9761 
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ROMANIA 


Review of Book on History of 
Romanian-H Relations 
27000108 Bucharest ROMANIA LITERARA 
in Romanian 14 Jul 88 p 8 


[Article by Gabriel Tepelea: “A Writer’s Meditations”) 


[Text] Francisc Pacurariu (born in 1920), poet, publicist, 
interpreter of South American literature, and well- 
known novelist, has come out with a work (“Romanii si 
maghiarii de-a lungul! veacurilor’ (Romanians and hun- 
garians Through the Ages]) in which he meditates on 
complex Romanian-Hungarian relations in the broader 
context of the historical and cultural evolution of Central 
and Southeastern Europe, and the Carpatho-Danubian 
region in particular. The problems of the peoples of this 
part of Europe are examined chronologically and in 
parallel, beginning with accounts of the oldest traces of 
material and spiritual life and endirg with the liberation 
of Northern Transylvania and participation by Romania 
in the antifascist alliance as the fourth nation in order of 
military importance. Emphasis is placed on the role of 
barrier to the assault wave of migration played by our 
ancestors and their sedentary neighbors even during the 
pre-Roman period, the unbroken relationships with the 
West, and the importance of Byzantium in transmitting 
elements of Latin and Greek culture into the Middle 
Ages to a West that had been subjugated by Germanic 
tribes of Huns. It is a central idea that this area trans- 
mitted as well as received cultural values down through 
the centuries. 


To complete this massive volume of 600 pages dealing 
with such a vast array of problems, the author drew upon 
studies in archeology, history, philosophy, ethnography, 
literary history, comparative literature, linguistics, etc, 
and on memoirs and articles published in Romania and 
abroad, the emphasis being placed on Romanian and 
Hungarian sources. What is especially impressive is the 
great extent and variety of the information apparatus of 
Hungarian origin, to which Pacurariu does not hesitate 
to add personal data and comments as an eyewitness 
participant in the drama of the Horthyite occupation of 
Transylvania from 1940 to 1944 and of the attempts at 
sudden “democratization” made by terrorists of the 
stamp of Baron Atzel. What we have here, then, are a 
writer’s meditations not just on what he has taken from 
the pages of books but on events which he has experi- 
enced directly in the recent past. And this involvement 
in history, presented at length in the “Introduction,” 
assumes the form of a confession and a point of depar- 
ture, imparting more drama and human accessibility to 
the questions. 


“The chief aim of this book,” states Fr Pacurariu, “is to 
demonstrate factors of similarity manifested through ihe 
centuries in the Central Southeastern European area 
where our remote and more recent ancestors have lived 
and where the Romanian people now live, alongside 
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other peoples to whom we have been linked in the past, 
just as we are linked in the present and must be even 
more closely linked in the future by common interests 
and aspirations.” However, because “history is what has 
been and not what we would have liked to have been,” 
the author undertakes to examine at the same time also 
the “frequent transformation of these factors of similar- 
ity into contradictions, often violent, tragic, and bloody 
ones, under the impetus of the dominant classes.” There 
is no need for us to stress the first chapters, oriented 
toward the “protohistory of Dacia,” which according to 
Parvan is “the best introduction to the history of Eastern 
Romanism,” to take into account the similarities and 
differences which arose in the history of the two peoples 
regarding the origin of the Romanian people and lan- 
guage. The Italian travelers Poggio Bracciolini (1451), 
Flavio Biondo (1452-1453), and others openly affirmed 
the Romanic nature of the Romanian language. and 
implicitly the origin of our people. Connoisseurs of the 
Latin language, which was the language of culture of the 
age, humanists in Hungary (in the 16th and 1 7th Centu- 
ries) such as Nicholas Olahus, Gaspar Heltai, Farkas 
Kovacsoczy, Janos Bethlen, and Istvan Szamoskozy, 
followed their example. But political considerations 
soon prevailed over scientific ones. The Hungarian feu- 
dal lords, alarmed by the union of the three Romanian 
principalities under Michael the Brave and interested in 
unchecked exploitation of the labor of the Romanian 
population in Transylvania, instituted the “Approba- 
tions and Compilations,” which declared the Romanians 
to be “tolerated so long as they please the lords and 
princes,” and thus deprived of any rights of citizenship. 
There was consequently a transfiguration in the writing 
of history as well. A conclusive example is provided by 
Szamoskzy, who, in a work written in Latin and pub- 
lished in 1593, wrote that the Romanians in Transylva- 
nia “are descendants of the Romans, and this ancestry is 
proved by their language, which has been taken from the 
Latin language and also from the Italian, Spanish, and 
French /anguages,”’ but who iater, after 1600, in a work 
entitled “De originibus Hungarorum” [On the Origins of 
the Hungarians], denied any kinship with the Romans 
and their descent from the Italian colonies transplanted 
in Dacia by Trajan. Our Roman lineage is also supported 
with sound arguments by the German historians of 
Transylvania, Johannes Lebel (1490-1566), Johann 
Troster (died in 1670), and Laurentius Toppeltinus in 
“Origines et occasus Transsylvanorum” [The Rise and 
Fall of the Transylvanians], Lyon, 1667. However, there 
also arose in the 17th century in German historiography 
a strange theory postulating the Dacian origin of the 
Transylvanian Germans. According to this theory, the 
Getae were Goths and the Germans of Transylvania 
were the only descendants of the Geto-Dacians. And as a 
corollary to this theory, because roots had to be found for 
the Romanians as well, they advanced the theory of the 
purely Roman origin of the Romanians. And so the idea 
of total extermination of the Dacians supported by some 
representatives of the Transylvanian School can be 
explained in part as a reaction to the exaggerations of the 
Transylvanian Germans. Tracing the dynamics of the 
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ideas of convergence and divergence during the era of 
Magyar enlightenment (1772-1795), the author deais on 
several occasions with Gyorgy Bessenyei, who enthusi- 
astically advocated use of the national language, pro- 
moted the cult of history, and drew up a culturalization 
program, like all figures of the enlightenment, but was 
unable to conceive of the same rights for others. Accord- 
ing to a Hungarian source, he stated that “‘we should also 
make the Germans and Slovaks who live among us into 
Hungarians, because this blessed country deserves to 
have the foreign ethnic groups which live in it and whom 
it nourishes also adopt its language and customs, just as 
they do not hesitate to avail themselves of its goods and 
liberties” (Endre Arat: “A Magyarorszagi nemzetisegek 
nemzeti ideologiaja [The national ideology of ethnic 
populations in Hungary],” Budapest, 1983, p 109). This 
concept, surprising in an intellectual of the stature of 
Bessenyei, was to be transformed later into the doctrine 
of the “Magyar political nation” (according to which all 
the ethnic groups of Hungary form part of the Magyar 
political nation and have the obligation of expressing 
themselves in the same language, Hungarian.) Hence 
there exists among the figures of enlightenment a conflict 
bet-veen pleading for rights and liberties at the expense 
of the nation and empire which the other nations of the 
empire reserved for themselves. 


This conflict was to be exacerbated in the midst of the 
events of 1848. The revolutionary movement of the 
Romanians of Transylvania could not be reduced merely 
to action by the Romanian bourgeoisie to obtain equal 
rights with the Hungarian and German bourgeoisie—as 
is erroneously maintained by some Hungarian research- 
ers, because the Romanian bourgeoisie was numerically 
poorly represented, and especially because its objectives 
were broader, including as they did recognition of the 
Romanian nation in its entirety, the right to self-deter- 
mination, elimination of the relationships of serfdom, 
and allotment of land to the peasants—in other words, 
the Romanian bourgeoisie had a true program of 
national and social liberation. At first, that is to say, 
following the outbreak of the Hungarian revolution of 15 
March in Pest, the demands of the Hungarian revolu- 
tionaries were warmly embraced by many representa- 
tives of national movements in the empire—Serbs, Croa- 
tians, Slovaks, and Romanians—in the hope that their 
demands would be inc’ :ded in or derive from the general 
program. Joint discussions and public meetings were 
held and declarations were drawn up demanding that the 
Hungarian revolutionaries recognize the nationalities as 
separate entities, that they have the right to be instructed 
in their own language, that certain obligations of the 
feudal type be abolished, etc. The reply made by Kossuth 
to the foremost Serb, Stratimirovic, was decisive for all 
the peoples of the empire: “Never will I recognize, 
absolutely never, under the sacred Hungarian crown, any 
national or nationality other than the Hungarian. I know 
that there are persons and peoples who speak other 
languages, but only a single nation exists here” (“Istoria 
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Ungariei” [History of Hungary], 1979, p 163). Conse- 
quently, there were deep conflicts between the revolu- 
tionary movements, and some of the leaders of the 
ethnic minorities were arrested, and the masses began to 
split apart. Avram Iancu also took part in this, along with 
other “chancellorists,” at a meeting of young Hungarians 
in Tirgu Mures, but, not agreeing with the exclusivist 
viewpoint of the proposed declaration—which 
demanded the “Union” of Transylvania with Hungary 
but did not advocate abolition of serfdom—realized that 
he should be elsewhere. We find him again in Blaj and 
especially in the mountains, making preparations to face 
armed threats and the abuses of the nobility. 


Here, in this chapter devoted to parallelisms, the com- 
mon objectives and the contradictions in the national 
movements of 1848 fully demonstrate the explosive 
importance of Kossuthite exclusivism and the weakness 
of the multinational empire, which even then was on its 
way to disintegration, along with the usefulness of study- 
ing the Hungarian revolution as contrasted with the 
aspirations of the other nationalities. In place of a 
common struggle against the Habsburgs, the Hungarian 
national exclusivism forced those who at the beginning 
had offered to engage in a common struggle into unde- 
sirable alliances generating battles and a tragedy of 
considerable magnitude. Iancu, Buteanu, and other tri- 
bunes were not anti-Hungarian; they considered the 
battle imposed on them to be “fratricide” and frequently 
appealed io reason and democracy in their correspon- 
dence and in conversations with the Kossuthite combat- 
ants. Kossuth was to understand too late, on the eve of 
the military disaster in the summer of 1849, the need for 
harmony with the Romanians, agreeing in the under- 
standing with Balcescu to rec ga‘tion of the Romanian 
nation (“une nationalit part” [a separate nationality}), 
introduction of the Romanian language in administra- 
tion of the areas occupied by Romanians, separation of 
the Romanian Orthodox Church from the Serbian, etc. 
In exile his thinking evolved in the direction of a 
constitution based on a Carpatho-Danubian federation, 
and he tried to win Alexandru loan Cuza over to his side. 
But the Austro-Hungarian dualist compromise had been 
arrived at in the meantime; this pact resulted in loss of 
the autonomy of Transylvania and of the rights of the 
Romanian ethnos and language on a footing of equality 
with the other nations, as a result of the decisions of the 
Sibiu Diet, 1863-1864. Franz Joseph became Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary and allied himself with the 
Magyar landowner class and with the upper bourgeois- 
military bureaucracy, exchanging the stability he wanted 
for freedom of action by Budapest in resolving ethnic 
problems. As a result, the role of the “Magyar poiitical 
nation” was reasserted with even greater force, school 
legislation was enacted which gradually replaced the 
ethnic languages with the language of the political 
nation, culminating in the Apponyi laws, and the press 
trials instituted against Romanian journalists continued 
without letup. This policy of de-ethnification and apart- 
heid was opposed by leading Hungarian political figures 
and thinkers such as Lajos Mocsary, persons in the 
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Social Democratic Party, the sociologist Oszkar Iaszi, 
and the poet Endre Ady. But neither the Romanians nor 
the other ethnic groups now expected significant 
improvements from within; protest movements of an 
ethnic and social nature were transformed into national 
liberation movements aimed at breaking down frontiers 
and union with their brothers outside the empire. The 
time for Transylvania came, irreversibly, on | December 
1918. 


In contrast to the feudal ideology of superiority at any 
price, expressed at the social level in exploitation and at 
the political and cultural level in drastic measures of 
assimilation and de-ethnification, there are the pages 
devoted to the “people’s solidarity” which existed in 
daily relationships between men of the people, regardless 
of ethnic affiliation. The author stresses, at times with 
restrained lyricism, the anti-Ottoman solidarity and 
brotherhood of men of the people at crucial moments of 
social upheaval. A tacit conclusion follows: the diver- 
gences operated from the top downward, originating in 
the nobility with its particular interests. Following the 
union of Transylvania with Romania on | December 
1918, the relationships between the Hungarian minority 
and the authorities were determined by social category. 
The Hungarian peasants, who also received the benefit 
of allotments of land from the large estates of the 
Hungarian counts (the number of Hungarians, Transyl- 
vanian Germans, etc., allotted land is given as 201,165) 
adapted without regret to their new living circumstances. 
Workers found the way open to organizing joint protests 
with their Romanian colleagues. The strata represented 
by the petty bourgeoisie and the middle class, and skilled 
craftsmen in particular, maintained and strengthened 
their economic situation. The capitalist upper bourgeoi- 
sie found favorable ground for initiatives and invest- 
ments and made rea! progress. Many landowners who 
stayed in the couniry succeeded by administrative 
maneuvers and connections in keeping a part of their 
holdings. Only a few thousand intellectuals and officials 
who refused to render the oath of allegiance to the 
Romanian state lost their positions and chose to emi- 
grate to Hungary. The Magyar Party, which had deputies 
and senators elected on the basis of proportional repre- 
sentation in almost all legislative bodies, was authorized 
to operate to defend ethnic interests. This party unfor- 
tunately promoted a policy of exaltation of Horthy- 
inspired chauvinistic nationalist sentiments, recruiting 
almost all the groups of deputies among business tycoons 
and the upper bourgeoisie. In contrast to the past, a 
policy of assimilation was out of the question in Roma- 
nia, which asserted itself as a democratic conduit in the 
minorities problems through the Alba Iulia Declaration. 
Here are several examples: “In 1930, when 3,207,880 
Romanians and 1,353,276 Hungarians lived in Transyl- 
vania, there were 3,613 schools in which instruction was 
given in Romanian, while the number of schools in 
which teaching was in Hungarian was | ,669"; “*... in the 
1929-1930 school year the Romanian government sup- 
ported 260 elementary schools in which the language of 
instruction was Hungarian, along with 223 divisions of 
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elementary schools with teaching :n Hungarian”; “... in 
1930 there were in Transylvania 170 secondary schools 
in which Hungarian was the language of instruction, as 
against 127 Romanian secondary schools.” There were 
in Transylvania 10 Hungarian theaters, 30 daily news- 
papers (in 1938), 7 weekly publications, etc. The figures 
are significant, especially when comparison is made with 
the Romanian school, newspaper, and theater situation 
in Austro-Hungary. 


The deterioration of Romanian-Hungarian relations 
intensified with the rise of fascism and progressive 
support of Hungarian revisionism by Mussolini and 
Hitler, culminating in the Vienna Dictat of 30 August 
1940. There followed the flights and expulsions (totalling 
more than 500,000 Romanians), the massacres at Ip, 
Traznea, and Huedin, the internment of Romanians in 
forced labor camps, the deportation of the Jews, etc. 
Even under these conditions the two allied Axis govern- 
ments conducted secret negotiations regarding abandon- 
ment of the ship of Hitlerism when its defeat became 
imminent. The reference is to the negotiations con- 
ducted by Miklos Banffy in Bucharest with an emissary 
of Mihai Antonescu and a representative of the opposi- 
tion, Iuliu Maniu. An attempt was made to leave the 
Axis, by common consent, through negotiations with the 
Anglo- American authorities, but the Hungarians advo- 
cated the status quo, that is, continued domination of 
Northern Transylvania. The Romanian representatives 
referred to naturally rejected this basis of agreement and 
the negotiations collapsed. They are nevertheless symp- 
tomatic if little known. After 23 August 1944 the Hun- 
garian attempts at extrication from the alliance with 
Germany intensified, especially those made by leaders at 
Cluj. The author makes a critical analysis of the accounts 
by writers and publicists such as Istvan Nagy, Laszlo 
Banyai, Edgar Balog, Mihaly Korom, Pal Veress, etc., of 
the heated discussions of ways of breaking out of the 
impasse. He pinpoints the maneuverings of former 
Horthyites and their attempts to conceal themselves in 
democratic and resistance-movement camouflage. It is 
necessary detective work, separating the true resistance 
from imposture (the names of Romanian and Hungarian 
fighters, enterprises, organizations, etc., are given). It is a 
discussion which should be added to and amplified. The 
study by Francisc Pacurariu ends on the theme cf the 
““people’s solidarity” which inspired the struggle against 
Hitler by the Romanian soldiers in Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Austria, whose sacrifice (158,896 enlisted 
men, 4,933 officers, and 4,789 noncominissioned offic- 
ers fallen) was a prologue to an era of cooperation and 
peace. 


These are only a few of the elements of the meditations 
to which the author invites our attention. Literary and 
cultural convergences make up another dimension of the 
work. Along with the political upheavals, Pacurariu 
makes pertinent sallies into the specific reception 
accorded the Renaissance, Humanism, Enlightenment, 
and other trends by thinkers and literary figures of the 
two peoples. He undertakes to make a comprehensive 
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survey of comparative Romanian-Hungarian literature 
in line with the efforts of lon Chinezu and Avram P. 
Todor, adding to the work of his predecessors a number 
of new data and some personal interpretations. Reserva- 
tions may be expressed regarding the summary linguistic 
substantiation of our Roman origin, some generaliza- 
tions (especially in the area of culture), and even regard- 
ing some authors whom he draws upon, but generaliza- 
tions are inevitable in so vast an array of problems and 
they do not affect the structure of the work. They are 
dictated by the critical spirit and objectivity with which 
the author analyzes certain situations or protagonists, 
even when our past is involved. Such is the case with the 
controversial gesture made by the vicar Saguna, who, on 
the eve of the events of 1848, betrayed to the authorities 
Ecaterina Varga, well-known defender, of Hungarian 
origin, of the rights of Romanian ethnics, arguing that 
only in this way would it be possible to prevent a new 
upheaval in the mountains, with the direct or indirect 
assistance (legal, economic, political) given by powerful 
Romanian political figures between 1918 and 1940 to 
the banking stratum of the upper bourgeoisie and the 
Hungarian counts; with the erroneous viewpoint in the 
handling of the persons electing to become Hungarian 
subjects at the League of Nations, the author embracing 
the viewpoints of O. Ghibu; etc. It goes without saying 
that nothing is accepted on principle. oo must 
be proved. This accounts for the large number of refer- 
ences. Opposing ideological exclusivism, the author fol- 
lows the method of citing, corroborating, and approving 
or rejecting both Romanian and Hungarian assertions. 
The scope of his study often extends from the two 
peoples to the movement of ideas in the area of the 
former empire, neighboring peoples, and the major pow- 
ers. The convergences and divergences are thus put in 
the context of a much broader area of interests and 
problems. The entire book is an argument for rapproche- 
ment on a realistic, democratic basis and on mutual 
knowledge. The noblest spirits of the two peoples have 
concerned themselves with this idea. In the case of 
Kossuth, however, and toward the end of the Second 
World War and later, even at times of moderation, the 
idea has operated rather in the direction of advocating 
agreement in opposition to another power than in that of 
living together on the basis of equality and self-determi- 
nation. 


The wealth of information and ideas in this book pro- 
vides the foundation for careful examination of situa- 
tions that have arisen in the recent and remote past. We 
are justified in awaiting with interest continuation and 
completion of the second volume. 


6115 
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Open Letter to New LCY CC Presidium President 
28000132 Beigrade POLITIKA in Serbo-Croatian 
10 Jul 88 p 8 


[Article by Vasko Ivanovic: “Esteemed Comrade Presi- 
dent: To the President of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the LCY, Comrade Stipe Suvar’’} 


[Text] First of all, we congratulate you on your election 
and we wish you much fortune, wisdom, and courage, 
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you will need them. Both you and we will need them—all 
three. 


We hope that you will not reproach us for addressing you 
publicly. 


What does this concern? 


Days pass one after another, and years one after another. 
Both the days and the years are worse, more difficult, 
and more troubled than the preceding ones. A generation 
of 10-year-olds is already coming who were born and are 
growing up in an economic and social crisis, and a time 
ornamented by moral mockery and cynicism. National- 
ism is laying waste to our Yugoslav community, and 
eroding it into increasingly smaller and more pitiful 
parts. Guilty toward each other and angry at each other, 
we have all brought up our own prosecutors who indict 
the other side, while the LC is still proclaiming its 
vanguard nature in unison. There are fewer and fewer 
people who believe this, however. The party has spilled 
across borders through republics, provinces, opstinas, 
and regions, like the troubled waters these days through 
Crna Trava. 


And the leadership of the LC, the committees and 
presidiums, the secretariats and commissions—what are 
they doing? 


They hold meetings, conferences, and congresses. And 
what are they doing at those meetings? For years now, 
what have they been doing? 


For years now they hav. be: 1 lamenting pitifully about 
our reality and lives, cai», upon history and the “glo- 
rious old days,” when there was something that never 
was, to try to find something there. What? Answers to the 
question that has been the same for years—what should 
be done? 


Day by day, years have already passed; we watch televi- 
sion in the evening, and in the morning we read in the 
newspapers about the toil and arguing at the meetings of 
the Central Committee that you now head. What do we 
hear, and what do we see? 


A committee—the Central Committee and those oth- 
ers—makes all kinds of efforts, and strives harder and 
harder and more and more forlornly, to prove some- 
thing. To prove what? That the committee knows what 
should be done and how, and so it adopts conclusions. 
First some conclusions, and then others, and then yet 
others, and so on until the next meeting, the next 
conferences, and the next congress. And then they con- 
clude in a martyr-like way, languidly, that those conclu- 
sions have not been carried out. What usually happens 
after that? 


After that, there is what there was before, but gloomier. 
The meetings of our highest party forum, which you 
recently became the head of, are increasingly longer, 
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gloomier, and more arduous. That Committee becomes 
more and more surprised that its cunclusions are not 
being carried out. Who is it that is not carrying out those 
conclusions? 


It is not surprising; there is no room for surprise. 


Those conclusions are not being carried out, above all, 
by the ones who adopted them. Those conclusions have 
a certain unusual quality. They sound different in Bel- 
grade, different in Novi Sad, and different in Ljubljana. 
Let us not even mention Pristina. They not only sound 
different, but they also mean something completely 
different in each of these cities, and in all parts of our 
country. 


Comrade President, we are watching how you are strug- 
gling and striving to prove that you are willing and able 
to copy with the situation, i.e., our troubles. We watch 
you every evening and we read about you every day, and 
we are sorry for you—because what are we seeing and 
what are we hearing? 


We see the same thing that we heard last year, the year 
before last, and five years ago. Not quite the same thing. 
Some of the rows in your hall have been mixed up; one 
person is closer to the first rows, and someone else is 
further back. And you are a little older. 


And what are we hearing? 


We are hearing the same thing that we have already 
heard many times. The word order is changed here and 
there, and sparser. One can easily see how hard it is for 
yOu to go up to the microphone. Authority and power are 
no longer as sweet as they once were. Sometimes a little 
anxiety even exudes from that podium of yours—for 
example, at the time when the workers from Zmaj were 
going past your buildings, without your having sum- 
moned them. Something has changed here, and one 
should get used to that change. Those from Zmaj, and 
their comrades, i.e., our comrades from other cities and 
factories, are now summoning ycu, still politely, so that 
they can ask you a question, and not just to ask the 
question, but also to answer some of the questions. They 
are still doing this politely. Take advantage of this, 
Comrade President, while there is still time. 


We will venture to suggest to you how to do this, and 
how to get used to this. First of all, however, we have a 
question: 


Do you really believe that those conclusions that you 
adopt, the measures and provisions, are really excellent 
and correct, and are just being disrupted by some sort of 
evil spirit? 


Perhaps it is because you are close to each other both 
while you deliberate and when you speak, and far away 
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from those to whom you give guidelines for living, that it 
seems to you that what you are saying is something new. 
It is not. For the most part, it is not. The people are not 
new, either. For the most part, they are not. You have 
copied the same ideas and conclusions, virtually the 
same ones, without even noticing. That is why you are 
surprised that people are listening to you less and less. 


Esteemed Comrade President, there are fewer and fewer 
people who believe in anyone or anything. It is increas- 
ingly more difficult to defend the noble humane inten- 
tions of communists and socialism; people are fed up 
with intentions and drafts. There are still those, however, 
who believe, or who would like to believe, and perhaps 
there are even more of them. There are still ways for the 
LC and its CC to find their place in the column that has 
headed for the Assembly 


We are not thinking that it has to be in the front ranks 
and stepping forward, stepping forward; it has been a 
long time since you have become unaccustemed to 
marching. 


When we say that stories are being repeated at your 
meetings, we are not just reproaching you. Perhaps it 
cannot be different, if a small group, an important 
committee, believes that it can try to solve and even 
solve all of our troubles and sufferings by itself. It 
cannot, Comrade President. There are so many of them 
that we can only resolve them if we use all the intelli- 
gence that we have, all the strength, and all the hands 
possessed by the 20 million Yugoslavs. Who claims that 
among them there is no one who knows what should be 
done—how should we know, when we do not even listen 
to them properly. We do not listen to their voice. 


And now, we come to the proposal that we mentioned at 
the beginning. 


Comrade President, suggest to the Presidium of the LCY 
CC, and call upon them, not to hold the next meeting, or 
several subsequent meetings, in that high and gloomy 
building. Go to all of the republics, to somc steelworks, 
to some automobile or textile plant, to some mine, to 
some university department, to scientific and cultural 
institutions. Choose the largest hall that they have— 
usually, the cafeterias—and wait for as many people as 
possible to gather. You and the Presidium should sit in 
the center, so that they can be around you. You do not 
have to explain everything to them: this is this way and 
that is that way. Just make some introductory remarks to 
them, not welcoming or formal ones. Simply acknowl- 
edge that you need their help. We cannot free ourselves 
from the troubles that torment us, from the crisis that 
oppresses us, and we do not know how to free ourselves. 
All of this is in your life; you live it and think about every 
day. Have you figured out how to escape from it com- 
pletely? Then ask them what we should do, whether we 
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have enough strength and wealth to overcome the trou- Listen to them carefully; perhaps some of them will 
bles, and whether we should send the president of the know what you do not; their lives are closer to their 
government abroad to a distant country to borrow a problems—listen to them. 

hundred million dollars. Our 10 million would be more ss igaae 

grateful to us and our pride. Perhaps it will be easier for you to figure out what to do? 


Just don’t be afraid of what they might say. 
Listen to what the people will say. 9909 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


New Tank-Mounted, Mine-Clearing Attachment 
Described 

23000134 East Berlin MILITAERTECHNIK in 
German No 3, 14 Mar 88 pp 131-132 


[Article by Ing H. Kaiser: “Modernized Mine-Clearing 
Device KMT 6 M2—Design, Deployment Principles, 
and Instructions for Use”’] 


[Text] The KMT 6 M2 Mine-Clearing Device (herein- 
after referred to as mine-clearing device) is an update of 
the KMT 6 mine-clearing device. It is an attachment to 
the T 55 and T 72 medium tanks and operates on the 
principle of the digging effect. The mine-clearing device 
is used to create mine-free driving lanes in minefields 
and to detonate mines between the driving lanes which 
are equipped with buckling fuses. 


Mines can be cleared in terrain sectors with soil condi- 
tions up to terrain group IV, at tank driving speeds of up 
to 15 km/hour. 


Under winter conditions, the winter clearing attachment 
is installed, which forms a part of the mine clearing 
device, and the buckling fuse detonation device must be 
set higher so as to ensure the clearing and detonation of 
the mines. 


The mine-clearing device can be attached to the tank in 
the following three positions: 


—the march position for movement, transport, and 
parking; 


—the readiness position in the preparation phase for 
engaging in combat action; and 


—the combat position during mine-clearing operations. 
Mine-clearing devices are issued to commands and units 
in the form of complete transport packages on a special 
pallet. The package can be on- or off-loaded with a 
forklift truck or crane attachment with a load capacity of 
at least 1.4 metric tons. 

1. Design 


The mine-clearing device consists of the following mod- 
ules and components: 


—the trailer assembly for attaching the knife sections; 


—one right/left knife section and buckling fuse detona- 
tion device each; 


—the hoisting gear; 
—the power supply; and 
—the EWZ [spare parts tool kit] kit. 
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Each knife section (Figure |), being the main component 
of the mine-clearing device, consists of the operating unit 
(1), the suspension arm (2), the beam (3) with the drawbar 
(9) and the shear frame (10). The operating unit is 
attached to the shear frame with a swivel and is main- 
tained in the forward position by a blade spring axle. The 
blade spring axle enables the operating unit to swing to 
the rear when it impacts upon an obstacle and thus 
overcomes the obstacle without sustaining any damage. 


























Figure 1. Mounted Knife Section and Hand Crank 
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Within a box on the suspension arm there is a locking 
mechanism which maintains the knife section in the 
readiness position upon being elevated. The locking 
mechanism is released electromechanically with the 
draw relay. In case of an electric power outage this can be 
accomplished by using the pedal on the suspension arm 
cover. 


The hoisting gear consists of two compressed air cylin- 
ders, appropriate hose and pipe conduits and valves. 
They serve to lift the knife sections from the combat 
position to the readiness position. 


The electric power source contains two traction relays, 
various cables and a control console. 
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The EWZ kit contains, among other things, a hand crank 
which serves to attach and detach the knife sections, as 
well as to go into the readiness position (in case of failure 
of the compressed air mechanism) and the march posi- 
tion. 


2. Some Differences Between the KMT 6 M2 and the 
KMT 6 


The KMT 6 M2 has several features which differ from 
those of the KMT 6. 


The drawbar now has three boreholes instead of one, as 
its front end, for joining it to the shear frame. This 
simplifies the operation of going into the march position. 
It also eliminates the need for the formerly necessary 
special march mount. 


Several components of the knife sections which are 
exposed to hard wear and tear (e.g., the suspension 
arms), have been reinforced. The shear frame has one 
additional lug, which serves to lower the angular traction 
of the hand crank when going to the readiness and march 
positions. 


The buckling fuse detonation devices were changed in 
such a way that they can remain attached to the knife 
section without having to be repositioned when going to 
the march position. Leather straps secure the detonation 
device in the march position. 


The hand crank is replaced with a Type 10-11 BRANO 
ratchet lifter, having a hoisting capacity of 0.8 metric 
tons. 


The EWZ kit was enlarged to contain several additional 
items which had to be supplied separately for the KMT 6. 


The technical manual was updated in conjunction with 
the modifications. Every Mine-Clearing Device is 
accompanied by a set of operating instructions, a list of 
spare parts and a card of transmittal. 


3. Operating Instructions 


3.1 Attaching the Mine-Clearing Device 


Tanks which are to be equipped with mine-clearing 
devices must be in perfect operating condition. Prior to 
mounting the device, it must be ascertained whether 
maximum air pressure is being generated and that there 
are no !eaks in the compressed air system. 


The tank must be equipped with all the hardware neces- 
sary for mounting the mine-clearing device. 


Mine-clearing devices may be mounted only by experi- 
enced and specially trained tank crews. The tank must be 
prepared in accordance with the operating instructions. 
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Mine-clearing devices will be mounted in accordance 
with the following technical work sequence: 


After the mounting attachments are in place, the power 
supply system is installed. Thereafter the hoisting gear 
for the knife sections and the EWZ box is installed. 


The driver’s hatch is closed, after which the knife sec- 
tions can be installed. After this installation, it must be 
ascertained that the positioning screw of the mount (4) 
(Figure 1) is firmly screwed into the beam (3), because 
otherwise the knife section could be damaged during 
operational use. 


Finally, the hoist cable tension and the correct height of 
the buckling fuse deionation device are set. To set the 
hoist cable tension, the tank must be parked in such a 
way that its front is above a depression of at least 500 
mm in depth. A wash ramp can be used for this purpose. 


Lowering the knife sections to the stop positions must be 
performed only with the handcrank and not in free fall. 


After mounting the mine-clearing device on the tank, the 
tank crew must verify its normal functioning. 


3.2 Safety Regulations 


The following safety rules must be carefully observed 
during the use of the mine-clearing device; 


—The blade spring axles of the operating unit must be 
given tension relief in special facilities operated by 
trained maintenance personnel; Loosening of the 
mounting screws outside the facilities is prohibited! 


—While attaching or detaching the knife sections, while 
mounting the winter clearing attachments and during 
maintenance operation taking place in the march or 
readiness position, the knife section must be secured 
by using the turnbuckles which are a part of the 
mine-clearing device; 


—Maintenance work on the compressed air system may 
be performed only in the absence of pressure and with 
the air valve of the tank’s air pressure system closed; 


—Entering the space between the knife section and the 
tank track is prohibited; 


—Sweeping travel through the minefield will always 
follow the shortest route and in a straight line. 


3.3 Deployment Principles 


When the tank is driven with the mine-clearing device in 
the readiness and the march position, the tank’s cruising 
speed must be appropriate to the terrain conditions. 
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Obstacles are to be traversed smoothly and without 
interruption, in the appropriate gear. With the mine- 
clearing device mounted it is still obligatory to observe 
the prescribed operational parameters and instructions 
for use of the tank. If bridges, especially multiple- 
element treadway bridges, are to be traversed, the knife 
sections must be in the march position. At such times, 
attention must be paid to the reduced frontal overhand 
angle of the tank caused by the attachment of the 
mine-clearing device. 


Turnbuckles must be used while driving in the march 
position, to avoid accidental dropping of the knife sec- 
tions. The turnbuckles are removed when going to the 
readiness position, because the tank crews must be able 
to lower the knife sections into the operational position 
without having to leave the tank. 


When the tank travels with the mine-clearing device in 
the combat position, the tank ports must be closed and 
bolted. 


Operatione| use is prohibited in shrubbery, in terrain 
with tree stumps and in soils frozen to a depth of more 
than 50 mm. 


09273/09599 


Training at ‘Heinz Kapelle’ Air Defense College 
Outlined 


23000137 Gera VOLKSWACHT (Supplement) 
in German 15 Jul 88 p 1 


{Article by Dietmar Walter: “Where the Diploma Is Also 
Written ‘in the Sky”) 


[Text] There is ear-splitting roaring on the airfield of the 
Heinz Kapelle pilot training air wing. MiG-21 fighter 
aircraft are taking off or landing singly or in pairs. 
“Today is the first beautiful day after a period of bad 
weather,” Maj Guenther Baberske says happily; he is our 
staff officer escort. His excitement over the giant green- 
brown dappled birds is not difficult to perceive. 


“Actually, | wanted to become a fighter pilot,” says the 
metallurgist irained in steel production, with a degree 
from Krossen. “The preparation at the GST [Society for 
Sport and Technology] was good. Then came the flight 
fitness examination at the Institute for Aeromedicine, 
and that was the end for me. I was not up to the high 
health standards for a fighter pilot. So I decided on an 
officer’s career in the flight engineer service, which is no 
less important than flying itself.” 


No wonder, then, that the major leads us toward the 
pre-takeoff line, which has been his sphere of activity for 
15 years. This is where the “guts” of the MiG’s are 
checked and where the aircraft are prepared for flight 
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and handed over to the pilots. He must be able to rely 
unconditionally on his colleagues on the ground. In the 
air one does not simply pull over, stop and look to see 
what is wrong. 


Ute on the Pretakeoff Line 


Among the technicians and mechanics of the flight 
engineer service, who busily work on the fighter aircraft, 
we discover a girl—for a long time now not a rarity in the 
armed forces, but still noteworthy. Picture it: “Officer 
candidate Ute Schlegel, first year of study, flight engineer 
service, specialty engine/airframe.” Maj Baberske 
explains that she comes from the Franz Mehring Officers 
School of the Air Force/Air Defense Command and 
together with other officer candidates is doing her active 
duty training. In addition to the teaching facility men- 
tioned, a second officer’s school, just for military pilots, 
was established for the same section of the NVA 
{National People’s Army] in November 1986. It has not 
yet been dedicated to anyone. It includes the Heinz 
Kapelle, Leander Ratz and Lambert Horn flight training 
air wings. 


““Our last day here, then home for a short vacation, to 
Eisenberg,” says Ute happily. That’s what I call good 
luck for a reporter! She looks great in her service uniform 
with the ear protectors. Yes, they are @ necessary part, 
because engines are her specialty. She has to be able to 
listen in there, so to speak. 


NCO Andre Roehricht gives Ute Schleger insight into 
her future activity. He has served half of his period of 
service, 18 months. It will be another 3 years for the 
Officer’s candidate until she is a lieutenant with a 
dipioma and is a superior. A long time? “By no means a 
lost time for me,” she says. After all, it was her own 
career wish, which she now has to fulfill by herself. 
““Even as a child I always wanted to come with my father 
when he went to combat team practice.” That was the 
reason the high school graduate turned into an officer 
candidate. She was not necessarily interested in the Air 
Force/Air Defense Command, LSK/LV for short, but 
Ute understood that girls are in demand there. And she 
takes on the great responsibility with a good perfor- 
mance, partly for the protection of peace and partly for 
the safety of the pilots. 


Cool Mind, Full Concentration, and Away! 


The MiG’s roll toward the takeoff and landing strip at 
regular intervals. The officer candidates in the cockpit 
are in their 3rd and 4th year of training. Before this, they 
learned to fly in the L-39 Albatross jet trainer, their first 
jet-powered aircraft, at the Leander Ratz flight training 
wing. Now, the young men are sitting in the MiG-21 U’s, 
also two-seaters, or already in the single-seat MiG-21, 
with the designator SPS, the all-weather interceptor. 
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We get to talking with the boys in their 3rd year of 
training, such as Ingo Plontke or Wolf Wichmann. They 
don’t mind if a girl is a technician. The main thing is that 
she knows her specialty. A short time ago the boys from 
the “third” completed a flight in the MiG-21 SPS for the 
first time. That was a matter of keeping cool, full 
concentration and away! To begin with, they flew only 
one swing around the field, but the feeling of piloting an 
aircraft capable of reaching an altitude of 18,000 meters 
and twice the speed of sound, that is tremendous. 


“Our boys go through tough, demanding, but also won- 
derful training in the sections of social sciences, general 
basics and flight training,” reports Maj Baberske. They 
have computers in cubicles to help them solve problems 
in military science and other tasks. Further, computer 
and video technology is used in combination with flight 
simulators, among other things, in order to make the 
training processes more effective. That was not yet 
available during his period of study in the late sixties. At 
that time the pilots wrote their “diploma” in the sky; 
today, they do so in theory and practice to the benefit of 
the National People’s Army. 


But before a pilot can fulfill his mission in the air, a 
maximum of preparation is necessary. More than 60 
specialists in various fields of expertise from the flight 
engineer service, flight technical and airfield technical 
support, the communications and air traffic control 
units, as well as the rear services, in this sense work hand 
in hand. Among them is Staff Warrant Officer Bernd 
Leuschner, born in Auma. The wood technology special- 
ist from the Zeulenroda furniture combine became a 
career officer and subsequently entered the warrant 
officer track. 


The commander of the airfield maintenance and trans- 
portation company briefly outlines his duties: “We are— 
above all—responsible for an impeccable flight opera- 
tions surface. Even the smallest unevenness or a sucked 
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in pebble can have serious results for the aircraft and 
pilots. We immediately clean the takeoff and landing 
strip as needed. We must also keep wildlife out. Crows 
and seagulls have a particularly great effect on flight 
operations. We have a specialist for them.” 


At Heart They Remain Thuringians 


Thus far the service. That’s not the only thing in life. 
“We like it here. We did a lot of things ourselves. My 
service is over next year,” says the staff warrant officer, 
“but I will be faithful to the air field as a civilian 
employee of the NVA. Maj Baberske confirms it. He also 
lives here with his family and two children. The site of 
the air wing has become a second home to h m over all 
these years. At heart, however, they have remained 
Thuringians. They often travel south, to parents, broth- 
ers and sisters... 


“It’s amazing how the bezirk city of Gera has turned out 
in the past years. My two brothers live in the new 
housing district of Lusan,” Guenter Baberske says. “It is 
clearly visible: The apartment construction program 
decided by the 8th Party Congress is being undertaken. 
And our beautiful little country, which we can traverse in 
15 minutes from north to south, will continue to bloom. 
That gives us the strength—regardless of whether it is 
ground or airborne personnel—to fulfill with honor the 
military class task of the 11th SED Congress to protect 
the achievements of socialism. This is why we here at the 
air wing are training young people to become combat 
pilots. To be sure, this profession, which actually is a 
calling, has its hardships. But can there be anything more 
beautiful than to help, in the service of the people, to 
prevent the weapons from speaking, a nuclear inferno 
from happening?” 
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POLAND 
Second-Stage Reform Effect on Inflation, 
Economy Seen 


26000561 Poznan WPROST in Polish 3 Jul 88 pp 6-8 


[Article by Waclaw Wilczynski] 


[Text] It is high time we said that Poland’s number-one 
problem for decades, and unfortunately since 1982 also, 
has been the low quality of its economic policy. The 
principal reason for today’s very tragic economic situa- 
tion is incompetence, inconsistency, lack of profession- 
alism, and use of the wrong tactics in conducting socio- 
economic policy over the last few years, and, what is 
worse, even now. In 1982 we completely destroyed the 
equalizing aspects of the price increases instituted at that 
time. Irrespective of the faulty compensation system, by 
implementing Council of Ministers Resolution No 186 
(which was disastrous in its assumptions and inflation- 
ary impact) we set a wage-growth mechanism into 
motion. Then, by supporting trade unions at the expense 
of workers’ self-managements, we squandered a chance 
to gain the cooperation of the workforces in improving 
management efficiency. And, beginning in 1983, the 
economy was subjected to more and more over-regu- 
lating and recentralizing measures, which again gradu- 
ally weakened the activeness of the enterprises. The 
culmination of this regrettable process of the degrada- 
tion of reform was the government bill (fortunately not 
approved by the Sejm) dated 29 October 1986, to amend 
several laws pertaining to reform. The political decisions 
to begin work on the second stage of reform, which were 
made as a result of this conflict, predicted the impor- 
tant—in terms of quality—changes in economic policy. 
However, the work on the program to implement the 
second stage of reform again showed how much resis- 
tance and misconception had to be overcome, and in 
how many fields we did not take advantage of past 
experience and the opinions of competent circles. Thus 
far, the reform of the central government consisted of 
half-measures and, sometimes, only window-dressing. In 
the management of many fields, the following still 
remain: voluntarism, a careless regard for the financial 
and monetary aspects of managing, and the discrediting 
money relationships. Fresh ideas and inventiveness are 
expected from cadres who are incapable of performing 
new (qualitatively) tasks. The for aation of economic 
organizations whose only purpose is to avoid the rigor- 
ous requirements binding on other participants of eco- 
nomic activity by creating strong, privileged pressure 
groups, is tolerated. The text of the program for imple- 
menting the second stage of reform still does not match 
that of the executive and official instructions pertaining 
to the conduct of the different offices and organs of 
authority. The ineffective taxation practice, as it applies 
to the state sector, was and still is, a reflection of this 
indecision. Receipts from taxes on above-norm wages in 
1987 were scarcely one-seventh of the planned receipts. 
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It is obvious that this type of policy could not, and 
cannot, have any meaningful impact on halting the 
growth of the country’s indebtedness or the disinvest- 
ment of assets, or, finally, on balancing the economy. 
The rate of inflation, after a decline in 1983 and 1984, is 
again growing, threatening the hardly-begun process of 
the stabilization of the economy. The economic and 
social policy of recent months, beginning with the 
astounding—in the light of past experience and knowl- 
edge—announcements pertaining to the October 1987 
price-income policy, must cause even greater consterna- 
tion. The disclosure of the inevitable price increases as 
an integral part of the second stage of reform was in itself 
a fundamental mistake. First, the announced and 
already-made changes are not of an institutional nature, 
but are price-list changes in a completely “traditional” 
style. Second, they completely diverted the attention of 
the people from the essence of reform and discredited it, 
suggesting that it limited itself always and invariably to 
an increase in prices. It is very interesting that the 
authors of this policy did not regard it appropriate to 
take advantage of reliable, professional circles, as, for 
example, the Polish Economic Society, which even in 
1987 pointed to the impermissibility of an old-style price 
operation and to the need to liberalize prices, as most 
safe both economically and socially, and furthermore 
removing from the State the burden of responsibility for 
all prices. The price-compensation operation performed 
at the beginning of February is a manifestation of the 
reckless inflationary policy which destroys economic 
cost-effectiveness, cannot restore balance, and even 
more, does not improve efficiency. The ability to apply 
an institutional, parametric solution to the problem of 
prices, e.g., by announcing the discontinuance of subsi- 
dies for the coal industry, reducing other subsidies, and 
raising taxes on alcohol and tobacco, was not utilized. A 
great deal points to the fact that the authors of this 
operation did not take into account the function of the 
inflation multiplier, which increases the actual rate of 
inflation. 


Furthermore, the February price-compensation opera- 
tion did not produce any significant large-scale economic 
results. Subsidies still absorb 27 percent of the budgetary 
expenditures and the unrelated, but still substantial 
growth of nominal incomes more than made up for the 
price rises. At the same time, the disparity between the 
sphere of production, in which wages rose 40-45 percent, 
and the budgetary sphere, where they rose only 20-25 
percent, widened. The budget deficit and the inflation- 
ary gap continue to be large. 


The price operation deepened the sense of alienation felt 
by the people towards their State and makes further 
reformation of the economy extremely difficult. It deep- 
ened the conviction that price levels depend on the will 
of the State and not on the economic situation. There- 
fore, pressure will be cxerted to leave the new price list 
unchanged, which is impossible in the face of the high 
rate of inflation and the creation of increasingly new 
incomes. This also conflicts with the essence of reform, 
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which envisages variability and flexibility of prices. 
What is worse is that these prices will continue to be 
unrealistic, that they will be prices which cause an 
unfavorable—socially—redistribution of the national 
income, not creating a barrier to either costs or demand. 


The price-increase compensation method being applied 
does not shelter money, but worsens the already disas- 
trous position of the zloty. Also, this method flattens out 
the structure of incomes, which is so contradictory to the 
essence of reform. This policy is even more strange, 
considering that at almost the same time the Hungarians, 
who have experienced the highest inflation in history, 
decided on a completely different policy, one that 
increases taxes and compels more activeness. Nor was it 
observed in our country that recently the Italians have 
stopped applying the so-called “scala mobile,” i.e., the 
automatic balancing of annual cost-of-living rises and 
prices. By so doing, they have greatly reduced the rate of 
inflation without experiencing a lower economic growth 
rate. But perceiving—in our present economic and social 
conditions—the justifiability of a growth of some wages 
due to a rise in the cost of living (in the form of indexing 
on a limited scale and after the fact), we must regard as 
totally irresponsible, in the light of our own experience 
and the experience of others, the recently applied 
method of compensating prices increases in the form of 
fixed sums and before the fact. It is also the height of 
incredibility to pay compensation to persons holding two 
jobs—dual compensation. These kinds of compensations 
never were and never will be an incentive to greater labor 
productivity. The present policy demonstrates cheap 
paternalism and a continuation of the division into 
“them” and “us”. This policy cannot help but provoke 
further demands for higher wages. 


What should be done? 


First of all, the policy of the three “U’s” [an alliteration, 
which translates into dodging, favor-currying, and breez- 
ing-through] must be discontinued. This means that we 
must admit openly that halting the growth of indebted- 
ness and disinvestment and restoring balance, at least for 
a while, as the new system comes up to speed, will be 
costly for all of us. Second, it must be said clearly, that 
our only chance to quickly make up, and more than 
make up, this loss, is to immediately, without delay, 
apply hard economic mechanisms which will force us to 
be effective and efficient. The only chance for practical 
re-integration of society is on the economic plane, the 
plane of struggle for economic success. To achieve this, 
the authorities have to stop treating society paternalisti- 
cally. The people are adults, both as producers and as 
citizens and consumers. They cannct be manipulated 
with impunity. Retention of all of the “temporary 
solutions,” state control, “soft financing,” can only lead 
to further economic slackening, which was so clearly 
evident late in 1987. A quality turn-around in economic 
reform requires elimination of the opponents of institu- 
tional reform in the staff groups in the central-govern- 
ment offices, such as the Planning Commission, the 
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Office of the Council of Ministers, the Ministry of 
Finance, and the Ministry of Industry. The cadre which 
edits orders, directives, circulars and instructions must 
be replaced. The unequivocal assurance of the sover- 
eignty of the Polish National Bank in monetary-credit 
policy is also essential. Any serious talk about main‘ain- 
ing the interest rate on credits at a level much lower than 
the interest rate on deposits (which, in any case will not 
make up for the inflation rate) is absolutely incredible. 


The essence of the second stage of reform is comprehen- 
sive liberalization of economic activities, freeing them 
from fettering restrictions and biases. This will require 
an enormous effort on the part of the present political 
infrastructure to adapt itself to the needs of the new era. 
The policy of genuine liberalization of political and 
economic activity, therefore, must be based on. “stiff- 
ening” the conditions of managing, lack of tolerance 
towards signs of disorder, waste, all kinds of neglect, etc. 
The success of reform will also require decided opposi- 
tion to the minimalistic pseudo-ideology of “the good 
state.” Underlying this seemingly appealing concept is 
the negation of reform and its mechanisms, and the 
danger of isolation from the contemporary world, as has 
happened in Albania. The realization that reform is 
necessary because it is really the only way to ensure 
Poland its proper position among the nations of the 
world, is the first condition for its success. 
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Rural Statistics-Gathering Begins; Honest Figures 
Requested 

26000547b Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 

22 Jun 88 p 4 


[Text] (PAP) On 21 June, approximately 68,000 census 
takers began to collect figures from private farmers, 
owners of garden plots and landless owners of farm 
animals throughout the entire country for the annual 
June agricultural inventory. This year, only figures on 
land use, crop-sown areas, and the number of farm 
animals, will be compiled. 


After these figures are collected, as every year, an audit 
count will be made of farm animals on 29 and 30 June. 
Specially appointed teams will make this count only in 
districts chosen by lottery. 


The individual statistics gathered regarding specific pri- 
vate farms during the nationwide count will be kept 
secret and will be used only to prepare collective lists and 
statistical analyses facilitating an assessment of the cur- 
rent situation in agriculture and the tendencies appear- 
ing in farm production. The data will be used to shape 
agricultural policy aimed at creating favorable condi- 
tions for the development of farm production in all 
sectors. That is why it is in the interest of the farmers to 
give the figure-gatherers current data about their farms, 
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so essential to the portrayal of a complete picture of the 
situation in agriculture as a whole, as well as in particular 
regions and groups of farms. 
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hic Problems of 
eeemerng srrers pa Agriculture, 


26000553 Warsaw LAD in Polish 
No 28, 10 Jul 88 pp 1, 8 


{Interview with Gabriel Janowski, research worker, Cen- 
tral School of Agriculture, by Maciej Letowski, deputy 
chairman, “*Solidarity” of Individual Farmers] 


(Text} 


[Question] A wave of workers’ protests swept through 
Polish cities a few weeks ago. However, from the per- 
spective of the city, the Polish countryside seems to be an 
oasis of calm. Could it be that the Polish peasants are 
satisfied with the existing state of affairs? 


[Answer] Indeed, the fact that the countryside is caim 
could lead to the mistaken conclusion that there is 
nothing troubling it. But that is not so. The countryside 
is suffering the painful results of the bad state of the 
Polish economy. Farmers, as small or medium produc- 
ers, are more enmeshed in economic events than are 
workers. Recently, even the official press has published 
dramatic reports showing how peasants have waited for 
many days and nights at sales centers to buy coal. We 
also recall what difficulties there were in the fall with 
diesel oil; because there was not enough of it, 1,300 
thousand hectares went unseeded. 


As a result, peasants, too, are undertaking protest cam- 
paigns, although not on the scale that workers are. The 
following example is from my region, the capital prov- 
ince. In March, farmers began a protest campaign— 
which was a partial success—regarding the purchase of 
Onions by the cooperative in Zakroczym. The farmers 
announced that if the onions they have produced are not 
purchased they will bring them [censored material] (Law 
dated 31 July 1981 on the controi of publications and 
performances, Art 2 pt 6 (DZIENNIK USTAW, No 20 
item 99, amended: 1983 DZIENNIK USTAW No 44 
item 204)) and leave it. Talks on this matter are now 
being held. More such examples can be cited. 


[Question] Farmers’ problems are different from those 
of workers, in that they are the problems of producers, 
and not consumers. 


[Answer] Yes. That precisely is what differentiates us 
from the people in the city. Even during the days of 
“Solidarity” we appeared as farmers, as people con- 
cerned adout our workshop, and if you multiply that by 
3 million farms, it can be said that we are concerned 
about the nation’s workshop. This is not always per- 
ceived. The recent wage strikes in the cities could have 
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an unfavorable impact on the countryside, because farm- 
ers are not able to effectively exert the same pressure on 
prices for means of production and procurement, and 
also because inflation hits them harder than it does hired 
workers. The worker is paid once a month, while the 
farmer—to put it simply—is paid once a year. 


[Question] I would now like to refer to the symposium 
which was held in December 1980 at the initiative of 
ODiSS in St.Anne’s Church in Warsaw. Rev (Prof) 
Joachim Kondziela from Lublin Catholic University, 
said then that Catholic social science points to the 
problem of agriculture as being “‘a new social problem.” 
The traditional social problem since the middle of the 
21st century was the “question of the workers.” It was 
very obvious to everyone and it was alarming. Now the 
“peasant question” is returning. It appears to us on two 
planes: the state’s farming policy towards agriculture, 
and in intersector relations in agriculture. You already 
mentioned the state’s financial policy, indicating the 
negative influence ~~ ‘~flation on the peasant economy. 
In this we can pei. a manifestation of social injus- 
tice, since the farmer bears higher costs of inflation than 
does a worker employed in non-agriculture sectors. 
Another manifestation of this problem is the growing, 
anew, disparity in incomes. 


[Answer] I am not an advocate of treating both these 
social groups on a par, because, as a matter of fact, this 
makes for worse treatment of the farmer. I believe that 
the situation should be reversed. It is the city which 
should keep up with the countryside. The amount paid 
for labor in the countrysidc should be higher than that 
paid in the city. This would be a sign of a healthy 
economy, because work on the farm is more difficult and 
more strenuous. There is no point in reminding that such 
city achievements as an 8-hour workday, Saturdays off, 
or vacations, cannot be simply transferred to agriculture. 
Farmers must be financially compensated for the bene- 
fits they do not receive. 


{Question] The present ratio of incomes in agriculture to 
incomes in industry is about 85 to 100. Prof Ryszard 
Manteuffel maintains that if this falls to 75 percent, 
disinvestment in agriculture will take place. Bearing in 
mind the falling tendency now in effect, we may soon 
reach this point, with all of its consequences. 


[Answer] This is being dramatically shown by the 
“dropping out” of land from the ownership of individual 
farmers, particularly in the western, northern and east- 
ern belts. In four provinces (Bialystok, Suwalki, Chelm 
and Biala Podlaska), by 1990, 100,000 hectares will 
“drop out” of private ownership. The State Farms are 
not able to farm this land because in order to do so they 
would have to obtain from the state treasury a minimum 
of one million zlotys per hectare, not in the form of 
paper, but in the form of means of production. This 
phenomenon is growing dramatically and is linked to the 
processes of demographics in the countryside. It would 
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not have such negative consequences if the concentra- 
tion of production and the transfer of land to young, 
healthy people, was occurring. 


[Question] It does not pay to buy land? 


[Answer] Who is to buy it, when there are villages where 
there is only one young farmer, who has already bought 
an additional 5 to 10 hectares, and with his present 
technical equipment is not able to farm an acreage larger 
than 25-30 hectares. During “Solidarity,” a resettlement 
campaign for the deserted areas was considered, but later 
this matter died down. 


[Question] But there still continues to be a good percentage 
of young people in the countryside. Can they really not 
effectively farm the land “dropping out” of production? 


[Answer] Of course they could, but to do this, an 
expansion of agricultural services is necessary, expan- 
sion of the farm-food industry, and expansion of benefits 
to farmers. We have been demanding this for many, 
many years. 


[Question] And what is your opinion of the implemen- 
tation of the declared principle of equal rights for all 
sectors of Polish agriculture? 


[Answer] I believe that contrary to appearances, the 
state’s policy in this regard is consistent in its own 
peculiar way. This is evidenced by the undercutting of 
the existence of both sectors. The public sector, too, has 
its problems and they are far from solved. Declaration is 
one thing, practice is another. We can cite a long list of 
resolutions, all the way down to the famous PZPR CC 
and ZSL SC plenum of 1982, which was supposed to 
make a fundamental breakthrough. And what happened? 
Industry is still not working in support of agriculture to 
the degree that was talked about in the resolution. The 
problem of water is still not solved. And tractors, and 
coal... In 40 years, state policy has not made agriculture 
the basis of a healthy economy. And this is happening in 
a situation when no other field is as well-prepared for 
reform as agriculture. For it is here that the fundamental 
issue of reform is solved—the problems of ownership. 
And as we know, private ownership is most susceptible 
to reforming actions. It is here that the enormous poten- 
tial of ingenuity lies, and it is here that ingenuity does 
not have to be learned. 


[Question] The Polish countryside financed the industri- 
alization of the country. Everything possible had been 
drawn out of the Polish countryside: people and capital. 
At the price of disinvesment of agriculture, we built 
industry... 


[Answer] ... and brought about a situation where we have 
neither modern industry nor productive agriculture. 
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[Question] That is the sad reality. But let us talk about 
how to get out of this situation. The statement that 
economic decisions are political decisions is no revela- 
tion. If agriculture loses against industry, that means that 
the political influence of the industrial lobby is greater 
than that of the agricultural lobby. 


If that is so, then we must strengthen the public subjec- 
tivity of the Polish countryside, and on the local, self- 
management and national scale as well. 


[Answer] You have correctly noted that agriculture in 
our country does not constitute a strong political lobby. 
It is not a strong pressure group, as is the case in many 
other countries. It is also sad that a large part of the 
Polish political elite, although they come from the coun- 
tryside, do not represent its interests and what is more, 
even try to obliterate their roots. It seems that except for 
a short time in 1981, farmers have not spoken with their 
own voice in a way that this voice would be widely heard. 
And even then, their voice was in the shadow of the voice 
of workers’ “Solidarity.” Despite the dispersion, break- 
ing the tradition of organized action, in 1981 the peas- 
ants achieved a state of organization deserving of pride. 
This lasted a very short time, of course. “Solidarity” of 
Individual Farmers was not registered until May 1981, 
but was able, for example, to conduct a protest campaign 
in defense of the agricultural development fund. This 
was a spectacular achievement for the countryside. 
Gradually we were obtaining an understanding of our 
interests among the city dwellers. 


[Question] Who, today, is supposed to look after the 
interests of the farmers? The Church, in its public teaching, 
clearly emphasizes that peasants have the same right to 
organize as do the representatives of other occupations. 
That is their natural right. In your opinion, has use been 
made, for example, of such occasions as the elections to 
people’s councils and territorial self-managements to 
strengthen the public subjectivity of the farmers? 


[Answer] I agree with you that the peasants have to fight 
their own battles. No one will take care of these matters 
for them—at the most they will help. In many countries 
of the world peasants have their own occupational and 
political representation, frequently of a Christian aspect. 
With us thus far, it has not been that good. (censored 
material] (Law dated 31 July 1981 on control of publica- 
tions and performances, Art 2 pt 6 (DZIENNIK 
USTAW, No 20 item 99, amended: 1982 DZIENNIK 
USTAW, No 44 item 204)). 


In 1981 we attached a great deal of importance, and still 
do, to territorial self-management; we would like to have 
real self-management in the gmina, thanks to which 
farmers could put in order those matters which surround 
them. The implementation of such a model of a gmina is 
the basic component of social agreement. Unfortu- 
nately—and I say this with full responsibility—these 
expectations have not been fulfilled. The society of 1988 
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expects more than the recent legal decisions provide. 
Failure of the accepted legal decisions to consider the 
level of maturity that society has achieved, brecds frus- 
tration. 


[Question] In 1981 consideration was given to an alter- 
native for a trade union of individual farmers. These 
were to be unions of producers, on the model of those 
which exist in the West. Is it possible that now, when a 
formula for subjectivizing Polish farmers is being con- 
sidered, this instrument could be used? 


[Answer] I believe that the trade union concept has 
become deeply imbedded in the thinking of the farmers. 
This institutional solution ennobles them and ennobles 
their work. After all, farmers make up the largest occu- 
pational group in our country. These aspirations can no 
longer be shattered. Of course, the placement of empha- 
sis is a matter for discussion. | believe that a trade union 
should not dominate in political life. In 1981, the overall 
situation caused our union to transform itself into a 
political movement. In the future we cannot return to 
such a broad role for the union. This would be wrong. 
But for this to happen, there must be true territorial 
self-management and real political representation of the 
peasants. 


[Question] In 1981, the Church, Cardinal Stefan 
Wyszynski, gave definite support to the strivings of 
farmers to form their own trade union. This, undoubt- 
edly, decided its registration. After the imposition of 
martial law, the peasants found a place in the pastoral 
structures of the Church for the fulfillment of their 
spiritual needs, and sometimes even their social needs. 


[Answer] Certainly the contribution of Cardinal 
Wyszynski in the attempts to register “Solidarity” of 
Individual Farmers is indisputable. Although it must be 
eaid that the primate’s involvement alone, without the 
resolute stance of the peasants, would not have brought 
about a favorable result. We must remember the peas- 
ants’ strike for registration of their union. 


[Question] After the imposition of martial law, in Sep- 
tember 1982 the peasants arranged the first harvest 
festival at Jasna Gora. They also prepared a farmers’ 
ministry concept and then presented it to Primate Jozef 
Glemp and other bishops. The basic goal of this ministry 
is recruitment work among the farmers, the development 
of social ties, mutual assistance, preparation of people 
for responsible public work, etc. In December 1981, the 
primate presented our concept at the plenary conference 
of the Polish Episcopate, where it was approved. This is 
how the Commission on the Farmers’ Ministry was 
formed. Bishop Gurda became its head. The Episco- 
pate’s decision was received with charges on the part of 
the authorities that it gives support to the former “‘Soli- 
darity” of Individual Farmers, which, of course, is 
neither true nor false, since many former active members 
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of “Solidarity” are involved in the work of this ministry. 
But they are loyal to the Church and are not undertaking 
any political activity in the farmers’ ministry. 


The farmers’ ministry gave us a deeper spiritual and 
intellectual formation which, it goes without saying, was 
lacking in 1981, because frequently the people who 
joined the union came to it by chance and were unpre- 
pared and irresponsible. Thanks to the farmers’ minis- 
try, we are preparing people who will undertake their 
public activity in the spirit of the Church’s social teach- 
ing and the instructions of Christian morality. In our 
ministry we are studying the social encyclicals of the 
popes, the encyclicals of John Paul II, and particularly 
those questions which relate to worker and peasant 
matters. 


[Question] You mentioned the 1982 harvest festival. Let 
us add that since that time they have been held annually. 


[Answer] Yes. They are the largest assembly of peasants. 
From 200,000 to 300,000 peasants attend them. They 
leave an indelible impression on their consciousness. At 
the same time, the persons who are most actively 
involved in the farmers’ ministry meet, and at these 
meetings we discuss our further work. We have very high 
expectations in connection with the new chairman of our 
commission, Bishop Andrzejewski, who fully appreci- 
ates farmers’ matters. We want him to be the spokesmen 
on peasant affairs, in relation to both the Episcopate and 
society. I believe that the formulation of a document on 
the subject of the danger which Polish agriculture faces is 
very necessary. The report, prepared by a group of 
scientists and journalists and submitted to the Primate 2 
years ago, may form a kind of basis for this document. 


{Interviewer] Thank you for the interview. 
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Market ly of Foodstuffs Adequate; Year 
Forecasts Given 

26000547c Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
22 Jun 88 pp 1, 4 


[Text] (PAP) The supply of basic foodstuffs on the 
market in the first 6 months of this year is good, despite 
the drop in total farm production in the past year, and in 
the case of many products it is even better than at the 
same time last year. For the second 6 months of this year, 
too, the Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Food 
Economy envisages larger deliveries of more food items 
than a year ago. 


This is possible due to the accumulated stocks of raw 


’ materials from 1986 crops and the gradual moderniza- 


tion and expansion of many food-industry plants, mak- 
ing for better utilization of raw materials and a reduction 
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of losses in processing. Retail prices of food items will 
not rise, which has already been reported, despite the 
announced increase in procuremeut prices on farm prod- 
ucts as of | July 1988. 


Meat and Meat Products 


It is estimated that in the first 6 months of this year, 
slaughter-animal procurement, in terms of meat, will be 
over 9,000 tons lower than during the same period last 
year. Over the entire year, slaughter-animal procure- 
ment, according to present estimates, will be 10,000 tons 
lower as compared with last year. But thanks to stocks 
and larger deliveries of meat and processed horsemeat 
and mutton, as well as chickens, from the countryside, 
the supply of meat, poultry and meat products on the 
market in the first 6 months will be approximately 
22,000 tons higher than the previous assumptions for 
this period. In the second 6 months, too, it is expected 
that the present amounts of meat and its products will be 
available. As compared with last year, due to lower 
stocks of pork, the share of cured meats in meat and 
meat product deliveries will be lower, but still higher 
than planned. 


Exports of slaughter-animals, meat and meat products in 
the first 6 months will not exceed 104,000 tons and will 
remain at last year’s level. But it is expected that in the 
third quarter of the year exports of meat will be lower 
than during the same period a year ago (in view of the 
needs of the domestic market). 


Animal and Vegetable Fats 


In the first 6 months, pork-fat supplies are over 1,000 
tons higher than at the same period last year. It is 
expected that in the third quarter of this year deliveries 
will be 1,000 tons higher than a year ago. Also, butter 
production in the first 6 months dic not meet market 
demand, making it necessary to import over 27,000 tons 
of butter. It is envisaged that in the third quarter, butter 
production will increase to over 81,000 tons due to the 
growing procurement of milk, and will meet the demand 
expected during this period. 


Despite a 23-percent increase in the production and 
delivery of edible oils in the first 6 months, compared to 
the same period last year, and an increase of 4,500 tons 
in relation to the plan, these fats still are not always 
available in some provinces. If the present high demand 
for edible oils continues, a similar situation may occur 
on the market in the third quarter, despite the fact that 
the fats industry envisages deliveries of 17,000 tons 
more, i.e., over 14 percent more, than during the same 
period last year. Deliveries of margarine which are 
limited by production capacity and the ability to import 
refined oils, despite a 9.5 percent increase, do not meet 
demand. However, as a result of the installation of new 
production lines, deliveries this year may grow by 18,000 
tons still this year, and next year by another 15,000 tons, 
amounting to 33,000 tons. 





Fiour, Cereals, and Noodles 


Deliveries of flour now and in the second half of the year 
are meeting and will continue to meet the requirements 
of trade and the bakery industry. Also, deliveries of 
cereals, amounting to over 85,000 tons in the first 6 
months and almost 40,000 tons in the third quarter, will 
fully cover the needs of the market, with the exception of 
buckweat cereal. On the other hand, deliveries of noo- 
dies, which rose approximately 7 percent in the first half 
of the year, will shrink by about 5,000 tons in the third 
quarter due to the need to make factory repairs. Towards 
the end of the year, after repairs have been completed 
and new production lines for the manufacture of gluten- 
free noodles have been put into operation, deliveries of 
noodles will grow by 12,500 tons, and next year by 
another 8,000 tons, which should eliminate the shortages 
of this product now occurring on the market. 


More Chocolate 


The situation regarding chocolate products will improve 
somewhat. In the first 6 months, trade will obtain almost 
5,000 tons more chocolate than during the same period 
last year. It is expected that the market will be well- 
supplied with chocolate products during the third quar- 
ter also, despite the fact that plant repairs are planned for 
this period. 
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PKO Banks Plan C in Technical 
Infrastructure. Savings Systems 

26000568b Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
30 Jun 88 p 3 


[Article by Tobiasz Szymanski: “When Will the PKO 
Become a Real Bank?’’) 


[Text] At the store salespeople grumble at customers, 
and at the service outlet they would like best to throw 
them out, but here the declaration is: “Our bank is a 
bank intended to serve the citizens of our country. It 
must give daily proof that the saying ‘The PKO [General 
Savings Bank] is Your Bank’ is true, that this is a bank 
which one enters with pleasure. That is why our principal 
task is to develop a network of branches and provide 
them with up-to-date equipment which will make it 
possible to handle in a modern manner domestic and 
foreign financial transactions. Our branches must be 
neat and pleasing to customers.” 


This passage, taken from the letter of the PKO Chairman 
Marian Krzak to the “crew” of 25,000 employees of the, 
as of 1 January of this year, independent bank, was 
reprinted in the newsletter PKO WIADOMOSCI, black 
on white, meaning a commitment. What does the PKO 
intend to do in order to really became a bank such as 
customers dream of? 
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“Let us begin with the technical infrastructure,” said 
Chairman Marian Krzak. “Within the next 3-4 years we 
shall try to eliminate queues in front of our tellers’ 
windows. We shall erect a network of pavilions which 
will markedly increase the number of tellers’ windows. 
The servicing will be streamlined by microcomputers 
(this year we shall equip with them nearly 100 of our 
branches), we shall undertake trials of automatic teller 
machines and, for the time being on a limited scale, we 
shall offer credit cards to our customers. Our goal is that 
every customer of our bank have a single account with 
separate “drawers for: a regular savings account, a 
longterm savings account that pays much higher interest, 
and a record of loans contracted. Owing to computerized 
recording of these data we will be able to speak of really 
comprehensive, up-to-date, and efficient customer ser- 
vices.” 


An Element of the System 


Isolating the PKO into an autonomous bank has initi- 
ated the reform of the entire banking system in our 
country. Consider that a network of commercial banks 
cooperating with enterprises will be established at the 
beginning of next year. As for the National Bank of 
Poland, it will become the bank of ovanks, a central 
institution coordinating bank policies and attending to 
the printing of currency. 


The PKO and the commercial bank will create as it were 
a network surrounding and protecting the central bank. 
Protecting? Yes, because the point is that the effective- 
ness of management be decided by the laws of econom- 
ics. Previously the bank printing the domestic currency 
also operated as a credit bank; thus, it used to have a 
constantly open till. But as for the commercial banks, 
they shall operate on the market principle. In a nutshell, 
they will provide only as much in loans as they will have 
earned, on such terms, and this will determine supply 
and demand. 


In this system the PKO will remain the bank of the 
“common people.” But not exclusively, because, in addi- 
tion to its already traditional loans to construction 
cooperatives, it will also cooperate with enterprises. 


Chairman Krzak said, “We will not only handle zloty 
transactions but also provide hard currency services to 
customers. We are broadening the network of branches 
at which hard-currency accounts can be opened. We 
want to create an entire infrastructure of foreign-ex- 
change transactions. Thus, in addition to private 
accounts, we shall also maintain foreign-exchange 
accounts for enterprises. Soon now we shall begin on a 
broader scale to open "M*“ (majatkowe [capital]) 
accounts for work establishments. Once the volume of 
foreign-exchange transactions is sufficiently large, we 
shall enter upon a higher stage of banking activity, as it 
were: we shall begin to grant foreign-exchange loans for 
export activities.” 
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Multiplying the Assets 


All the major world banks make their “living” not only 
from the interest charged on their activities but also from 
investing their foreign-exchange funds in profitable 
undertakings. They thus multiply their assets and 
acquire the financial “margin” to compete for custom- 
ers. The PKO also will slowly enter this circulation of the 
worldwide banking system. 


In recent months temporarily small amounts of funds 
have been invested in various unnamed—that is a bank 
secret—transactions which resulted in earning several 
score thousand dollars. The appetite is growing, and 
therefore soon now will be opened in Warsaw the PKO's 
first brokerage showroom containing monitors, telexes, 
and telefaxes, with Reuter Service providing current 
stock quotations. 


But the bank may engage in economic activity not only 
outside this country. 


Marian Krzak said, “We proposed to the Mayor of 
Warsaw investing in a carbonated waters plant to serve 
the Nation’s Capital. We intend to guide ourselves in our 
activities by the goal of maximizing profits but at the 
same time we wish to invest funds in projects whose 
implementation should bring about tangible improve- 
ments in the market situation.” 


Relatively Inflexible 


The major accusation against the PKO is that it is 
relatively inflexible. It operates not as a bank but as an 
administrator of funds entrusted by customers. At the 
PKO they agree that for the time being indeed some 
customers may hold such an opinion. But the bank 1s 
very desirous of changing this image of itself. 


Thus the newly introduced system for the procurements 
and sale of PEWEX [dollar store] coupons is an example 
of unconventional thinking. This is the first step in 
overcoming the twin-currency [zloty and United States 
dollar] nature of our market. The initiative came from 
the Ministry of Finance, and the PKO “bought” it. The 
“business” is growing and soon transactions in such 
coupons will be handled by additional branches of the 
bank. This should promote stability of coupon prices and 
at times a marked decrease in the gap between the sale 
and purchase prices, in accordance with the principle of 
low profits and high turnover. 


A more flexible operation of the PKO should be pro- 
moted, according to its chairman, by relinquishing some 
of the powers of the bank's central office to the heads of 
its discrete local branches. 


Lastly, there is the principal accusation: it does not pay 
to save at the PKO, which pays an interest rate that is 
lower than the rate of inflation. 
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“During the first 5 months of this year savings increased 
by 51 percent compared with a like period last year,” 
said Marian Krzak. “‘Therefore, savers are not ‘leaving in 
droves.’ However, we observe a different disturbing 
trend: deposits in regular savings account ave rising 
much faster than in longterm savings accounts. This 
means that people desire liquidity of their funds, but it 
also means that the difference in interest rates paid on 
regular and longterm savings account is too small and 
thus provides no incentive to entrusting funds to the 
bank for a longer period of time.” 


The PKO chairman has no right to determine the inter- 
est rate; that is the prerogative of the National Bank of 
Poland. “We try to convince it,” said Chairman Marian 
Krzak, “to fix more realistic interest rates. For this does 
not at all mean higher [state] budget expenditures, as 
some fear. A bank secret is that a ‘genuine’ interest rate 
attracts so many customers that the bank is capable of 
paying the higher interest rate. 


“But let me say,” the chairman added, “that introducing 
a realistic interest rate on savings accounts must also be 
accompanied by introducing realistic interest rates on 
loans, or on their value. After ail, the inflation affects 
equally all money, both that entrusted to the bank and 
that borrowed from the bank. Given the rising income 
from savings, our bank should be empowered to deter- 
mine the level of funds allocated for loans.” 


The PKG Bank is celebrating its 70th anniversary. It 
desires to return in the near future to the slogan of its 
best years, “The PKO is Your Bank.” The reform of the 
banking system and the conferred independence of 
action afford an opportunity for achieving this goal. Will 
that happen? We shall see—at the tellers’ windows. 
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Polish Computer Use, Market Availability 
Reviewed 

26000568a Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
28 Jun 88 p 6 


[Interview with Michal Kleiber, chairman of the Pro- 
gram Council of the Club of Users of Professional 
Microcomputers at the Advanced Technician Training 
Center of the Warsaw Council of the NOT (Supreme 
Technical Organization), professor at the Institute of 
Basic Technical Problems, Polish Academy of Sciences, 
by Bozena Wawrzewska: “Computers Get Moving”) 


[Text] 


[Question] Exposition succeeds exposition, exhibition 
succeeds exhibition, and ads by computer companies are 
dominating the classified sections of newspapers. Some 
people are talking of computermania and others, of a 
new stage of computerization in Poland. Economists 
mention the computer market with approbation, claim- 
ing that it is one of the two markets governed by healthy 
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laws of supply and demand. But there also is no lack of 
skeptics. What is your personal opinion about the cur- 
rent Polish computerization? 


[Answer] I agree above all with that view of the market, 
although I have some reservations. There is a large 
number of computer companies, and that is good, 
because this means competition. So far they have been 
benefiting from customs and financial regulations. But 
no one knows what will happen next. How many employ- 
ees can be hired this year and how many the next? The 
instability causes the companies to feel uncertain, which 
is a major impediment to their operations. Soon now a 
meeting of company CEOs and managers will be held 
under the aegis of the KUMP (Club of Users of Profes- 
sional Microcomputers) at the Warsaw Council of the 
NOT, and it will certainly discuss these issues. 


[Question] What do you think about the computers 
offered for sale by these companies? 


[Answer] I think them impressive, and most of the 
companies are trying to make them reliably. Whenever a 
new computer is displayed in the United States, even 
when it is in a class markedly exceeding the 16-bit 
category, chances are that shortly afterward it will appear 
in Poland. 


[Question] Thus further development of the branch can 
be expected, cannot it? 


[Answer] The hardware market will of a certainty grow. 
But as for utilizing that hardware, that is another matter. 
With one or two exceptions, the companies do not 
develop any software. In this country there are no 
software companies. I consider this a great paradox. In 
terms of hardware Poland is not capable of developing 
something of worldwide interest, whereas it potentia!ly 
can become a huge center for software development. For 
it has a large number of highly educated experts in this 
field. 


Moreover, programming is unusually profitable. As early 
as 10 years ago the assumption used to be that the 
computer was one-half of the cost, the other half being 
programming. Nowadays in the United States software 
costs eight, ten, twelve times as much as hardware [as 
published]. In Poland it is as if no one is aware of this. 
Institutions are proud of acquiring a computer. If they 
are told that that is not all, that they need programs 
whose development or acquisition costs as much as the 
hardware if not more, there is no director—at any rate I 
don’t know of any—who would respond to this informa- 
tion calmly. 


[Question] How come? 


[Answer] This appears to be one of the bad habits of the 
command system. It is easy to obtain funds for some- 
thing tangible. When there is an inspection, the finding 
is: the computer is there. But as for software, it is 
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recorded on a diskette. An inspector who sees a diskette 
for the first time finds it unbelievable that the software it 
records is worth several million [zlotys). 


[Question] Is that only a question of mistrust? I remem- 
ber how a director of a very important enterprise toured 
the “Computer’88” Exposition. He was very disap- 
pointed because most exhibitors were private compa- 
nies. Is not the growth of computerization influenced by 
doctrinal considerations? 


[Answer] That too. Especially because computers are 
very objective, whatever else might be said about them. 
They expose mismanagement and chaos and report 
findings that are not colored by ideology. If for example, 
employees are evaluated with the aid of computerized 
systems, it may turn out that the best expert, the most 
desirable employee, is a person with independent views. 
But these problems are not confined to computerization. 
In my opinion, a basic issue that will have to be resolved 
in this country is separating ideology from specifically 
interpreted economics. 


[Question] Who then, in your opinion, is at present 
actively supporting Polish computerization? 


[Answer] Hobbyists, and fans. Computerization is the 
domain of young people. And of little companies. It is 
they that are scoring the greatest successes on this 
market. Of course, there are in the world colossi such as 
IBM, but it too bases itself mostly on the theoretical 
accomplishments of small groups of researchers, young 
people who are capable of taking risks, devoting several 
years of their lives to work alone. This is corroborated in 
Poland. Small companies are, owing to their flexibility, 
indispensable to the proper development of computer- 
ization. The first positive effects of the activities of such 
companies already are tangible in this country. Big state 
enterprises in their present form, owing to their limited 
flexibility and lack of personal commitment on the part 
of their employees, will never be competitive on a 
properly functioning market, for example, on the market 
for application software. In that branch the binding 
principle is that if someone believes in something, he has 
to work on it for a year, two, or three, 20 hours daily. 
State firms provide no encouragement for such work. In 
these firms no one can become a millionaire over a year, 
and no one either will burn midnight oil. 


I observed small companies in Silicon Valley, United 
States, the heart of the world information revolution. | 
was struck by the personal commitment of young people. 
It stemmed chiefly from their childlike, obsessed curios- 
ity, from the desire to accomplish something new. The 
chance to accomplish something new is, in my opinion, 
a fundamental issue to young people in their occupa- 
tional or professional lives. 
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[Question] Do our young people nave this chance? 


[Answer] Aside from those who work on pure basic 
research at the institutes of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences and certain higher educational institutions, I 
fear that few young people are fortunate to have chal- 
lenging jobs of this kind. Those few can be found more in 
small companies than anywhere else, in my experience. 
But had more young people had such an opportunity, 
there would be less frustration, discontent, disappoint- 
ment, and emigration from Poland. 


[Question] Are microcomputer users at plants and insti- 
tutions as knowledgeable about microcomputers as they 
are interested in them? 


[Answer] Not always. But there already exist institutions 
ready to offer advice. One such institution, at least, is our 
circle, KUMP. A couple of persons, including myself, 
resolved 2 years ago to form an organization for propa- 
gading among the public knowledge about the possibili- 
ties for an effective utilization of existing hardware and 
software. 


[Question] How do you do it? 


[Answer] We provide advice for the 
Advanced Training of Technicia:. YT WV ar- 
saw Council, which has become our dy 
can come in and talk about topics of i’ res Ve 


organize cycles of courses and conferences anc _ _ge in 
publishing activities. We also try to pass on experience 
gained from using variou: configurations of hardware 
and accessible software. We advise how to avoid mis- 
steps. We also initiated the “Micro-Laurel” award for 
distinguished domestic hardware and software accom- 
plishments. 


The directions of our activity are determined by a 
Program Council consisting of several experts on various 
microcomputer applications. This is a public body. Four 
hundred enterprises are members of the KUMP, they 
include all large industrial plants in Poland. We would 
like them to show to others what their employees have 
accomplished so far. If the KUMP is to grow, and it 
looks like it, greater participation of all members in its 
work is needed. This also applies to participation by the 
computer companies, which are sponsoring members of 
the Club and provide the hardware on which any soft- 
ware can be demonstrated. 


Interest in the KUMP is widespread and we willingly 
accept all who apply, because we hope thai this will help 
avoid many missteps in introducing computerization, 
such as have been experienced by more than one plant. 
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Economist Grbic Views Opposition to Private 
Business 

28000133 Zagreb VJESNIK (PANORAMA SUBOTOM 
Supplement) in Serbo-Croatian 23 Jul 88 p 14 


[Interview with Cedo Grbic by Vlasta Kovac; date and 
place not given] 


[Text] A month ago the Assembly of SR Croatia passed 
the Law on Hostelry and the Tourist Industry, which 
considerably liberalizes conditions for operation of pri- 
vate entrepreneurs in this area. We put the questions of 
what it means to tourism to have the doors opened wide 
to private initiative, what is the scope of the new law, 
and what are the prospects it opens up to Cedo Grbic, 
who for years has been working on the topic of self- 
employment and use of private capital and has published 
several books on this (“Mesto i uloga rada privatnim 
sredstvima za proizvodnju i usluge” [Place and Role of 
Production and the Rendering of Services Through Self- 
Employment and the Use of Private Capital], 1968; 
“Socija izam i rad privatnim sredstvima” [Socialism and 
Self-Employment and Use of Private Capital], 1984; 
“Polozaj i razvoj male privrede” [Position and Develop- 
ment of Small Business], 1986; and the study (written 
jointly with Dr Kreso Car) “Idejno-politicki i pravni 
aspekti privatnog sektora u turistickoj ponudi” [Ideolog- 
ical-Political and Legal Aspects of the Private Sector in 
the Tourist Offering], 1986). We should mention that 
Cedo Grbic was also president of the Croatian Tourist 
Alliance from 1963 to 1965. 


“Our attitude toward the private sector has in general 
been predetermined by the two nationalizations that 
occurred after the war, the second nationalization in 
1948 and the third in 1958, which essentially hampered 
any private initiative, and that included the tourist 
industry,” Cedo Grbic said. “The 1948 nationalization 
contained a provision to nationalize all maritime vessels, 
fishing or otherwise, from 50 tons of carrying capacity up 
as well as passenger vessels with a capacity greater than 
50 persons. To be sure, this provision became inapplica- 
ble after just a few years because the ships were mostly 
old, they became a burden on the socialized sector, and 
later work organizations sold them back to the private 
operators. The registration was done in such a way that 
the vessel’s tonnage was reduced or the owners registered 
them for a capacity of 49 passengers. All those private 
hotels which had been proclaimed important to the 
republic and all private commercial warehouses with a 
capacity of 100 tons or more and private commercial 
industrial cellars with a capacity of three freight cars or 
more were also nationalized. Even that was cutting 
things very fine, but the third nationalization in 1958 
went much further; it nationalized all rental buildings 
and office space, and an individual could retain at the 
most two large housing units or three small ones. This 
eliminated from economic activity immense business 
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potential, and this really dealt a blow to the development 
of tourism. The leftist ideology confined it to ideological 
limits, without taking into account the needs of life. 


“That is, I believe that tourism cannot be fully industri- 
alized and never will be, and this also applies to the 
service sector in general. We overlooked this and con- 
ducted a one-sided development policy in the tourist 
industry which I once called the heavy industry model 
applied to tourism. We set our sights only on large hotels, 
large tourist developments, which require large invest- 
ments and whose maintenance is much more expensive 
than that of small family operations. Second, in those 
immense facilities the same work is done by 60 percent 
more personnel than in a family-run facility, and this 
also affects the profitability of business operation, espe- 
cially in the case of seasonal tourism. Which is not to 
mention that the most essential thing in tourism is the 
close and hospitable treatment of the guest, which indus- 
try has neither the space nor the time for. This is a 
concern only in luxury-category hotels, but in the mam- 
moth seasonal establishments the guest is a number.” 


[Question] Austrian tourism and also Swiss tourism are 
based on the type of the small hostelry establishment, 
usually a family enterprise, and small boardinghouses 
are largely the basis of the Italian tourist operation. In 
Austria, for example, nearly 45 percent of the hotels and 
inns with lodging operate exclusively as a family opera- 
tion, and only 60 hotels in all of Austria have more than 
100 personnel. Are there prospects, in your opinion, that 
the law which has now been passed will in time bring 
about a restructuring of our offering as well? 


[Answer] Even up to now we have had family establish- 
ments in the tourist industry which proved to be the 
most adaptable form of private initiative, since they 
incorporated a combination of various types of services; 
for example, they also made it possible to sell products 
from their own farming operation. Thanks in large part 
to these family operations our coasta! population has 
achieved great material advance over these last 30 years, 
those who were poor have become the richer part of our 
society, which in my judgment is a very constructive 
influence of tourism. It is another matter that those 
tourist households often develop without supervision 
and that even now the law retains what to me is an 
incomprehensible restriction of 20 beds which such a 
household can rent out and also the ban against employ- 
ing outside help in such a household. I do not understand 
why this is prohibited. After many discussions we have 
finally allowed the peasants to hire manpower, and to me 
a tourist household and peasant household are quite 
similar in the conception of a family establishment. I feel 
that such restrictions are not necessary and that it would 
be normal, especially since we are dealing exclusively 
with seasonal employment, 2 or 3 months a year, to 
legalize hiring. People wi!l in any case have to employ 
someone on a seasonal basis, it is just that up to now they 
have been doing this illegally. 
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It is in the attitude toward these households that the new 
law has retained important administrative restrictions 
and arrangements which give evidence of ideological 
fears. My objection, for instance, is that hostelry organi- 
zations of associated labor have a built-in monopoly 
when it comes to selling the output of handicrafts and in 
the rendering of services by boatmen. The law explicitly 
states that renting can be done only through those 
socialized middlemen, which is an administrative 
restriction of the market and gives them an unequal 
status. It would be a different matter if the lessors got 
together voluntarily and established ties, say, with some 
agency, since they saw this in their interest, but other- 
wise it is coercion. What is more, there is a question of 
whether the hotel operator is always ready to be con- 
cerned about how best to fill the private accommoda- 
tions. He is not, and there is no reason for him to be. The 
hotel operator is concerned first of all about finding 
guests for hotel rooms, and he will worry about private 
lodgings only when the hotel itself is overflowing. 


The second segment of the private sector in tourism are 
professionals, the owners of hostelry establishments, 
hotel operators, tourist middlemen, but also others 
beyond them. Tourism is a much broader concept, it also 
extends to transportation services, retail trade, and agri- 
culture. Until recently we had a ban on private retail 
trade, which made the inflow of goods for tourists quite 
scanty. Now the law which has allowed private stores has 
opened the door even here a little bit. Of equal impor- 
tance to tourism is the law legalizing private initiative in 
private transportation, and I am thinking specifically of 
private bus owners. And the third, as tourism develops, 
is most closely bound up with the development of small 
business, which ought to supply this excessively scanty 
tourist market of ours with quality goods of interest to 
tourists, those things which the large producers have up 
to now shown themselves not to be interested in. 


[Question] While the law was still being prepared, rep- 
resentatives of the socialized hostelry industry expressed 
fear in public of private competition that would result. It 
is said that the private operators get rich because they do 
not pay taxes. 


[Answer] Even in the socialized hostelry sector in our 
country there are many small operations which I proved 
20 years ago did not belong in the socialized sector, since 
objectively they were turning into private operations 
which had the protection and camouflage of the social- 
ized sector. These operations are an ideal occasion for 
private enrichment behind a socialized mask. However, 
over the last 2 years we have witnessed interesting new 
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phenomena whereby private hostelers have entered into 
association with hostelry OOUR’s and become their 
employees receiving salaries and social security, but they 
have remained in their own establishments and are 
working in them. This phenomenon is a consequence of 
the biackmail through taxes and shows the stupidity of 
our tax policy, since an opstina conducting an intelligent 
policy would logically have an interest in stimulating the 
independent hosteler. Instead of that, the tax policy 
forces him to seek protection behind a socialized dis- 
guise, and that gives him an opportunity to evade taxes. 


[Question] Far-reaching changes are being announced in 
the Constitution in connection with the private sector, 
although obviously there is quite a bit of vacillation 
about the limit up to which they want to tolerate private 
enterprise. That vacillation is also present in the Law on 
Hostelry and the Tourist Industry. What do you think 
about that? 


[Answer] Tourism opens up large opportunities for self- 
employment and for reduction of unemployment. How- 
ever, although the law has increased the number of 
personnel whom a private operator can employ from 5 to 
10, I think that in adopting that restriction we have 
stopped halfway. It is nonsense to restrict the opportu- 
nity to hire people at a time when we face unemploy- 
ment. What is more, up to now we have looked on 
good-naturedly when our workers have gone abroad to 
work for the real capitalists, so why then are we afraid of 
their being hired in small private establishments here at 
home? This reserve toward employment in the private 
sector derives from views which are still predominant to 
the effect that this is the classic capitalist form of 
exploitation, although, this is at least my view, in our 
system employment of outside manpower has never 
been a pure capitalist relation because of the rights which 
the workers have. At the same time, the owner of a 
private production shop cannot behave as a capitalist, 
since there is the tax policy, which is an instrument that 
can drain profit off into public funds. It is a fact that on 
the average in Yugoslavia today there is one employed 
person for every two self-employed hostelers, and it is 
said that tomorrow, without a dinar of public invest- 
ment, if we just gave citizens an incentive to invest their 
own capital, several hu:dred thousand workers could be 
hired. This is not happening, and it will not happen, 
regardless of the law and liberalization, so long as we 
have a tax policy which acts as a disincentive on the 
private employer to invest and expand his production 
and so long as there is ideological fear of enrichment. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Educational Statistics Published 
23000130b East Berlin PRESSE-INFORMATIONEN 
in German 15 July 88 p 8 


[Unattributed article: “Facts and Figures] 


[Text] The 1988/89 school year begins on | September 
for over 2 million students in about 5,000 general 
polytechnical secondary schools. More than 205,000 
faculty members educate and raise the boys and girls in 
102,300 classes. The beginning celebration for the 
232,300 beginning students are on 3-4 September, and 
regular classes begin on 5 September for the first grade. 
The day nursery is open beginning on | September. 


In the secondary schools, new lesson plans are being 
introduced into the following subjects and grades at the 
beginning of this school year: 6th and 10th grade math- 
ematics; 10th grade physics; 5th and 10th grade biology, 
7th grade chemistry; Sth, 8th and 9th grade history; Sth 
and 10th grade Russian; shop in grades | through 3, 
school gardening in grades | through 4. In conjunction 
with the history class revisions, the lesson plans for 9th 
and 10th grade civics are also being reworked. 


In the Sorbian secondary schools, the following new 
lesson plans are now in use: Ist grade German and 
Sorbian; 5th grade Sorbian language and literature and 
the literature section of 6th grade Sorbian language and 
literature. 


In addition, six new and reworked programs for the 
elective classes in the 9th and 10th grades are being 
introduced. These are music, motor vehicles, astronomy 
and space travel, microbiology, literature and aesthetic 
education. 


Approximately 25.5 million school books are available 
for the 1988/89 school year. From a total of 529 school 
book titles, 341 are used for secondary schools and 
expanded secondary schools, 181 are for special schools 
and 7 for general subjects in the professional schools. 
Thirty-two of the school book titles are new editions. 
About 50 percent of all school books are provided free. 
The state spends M20.5 million for the free books. Their 
price has been stable for decades at M2.13 on average for 
a school book. 


About 7,500 graduates of the pedagogical colleges, other 
colleges, universities and institutions for teacher training 
begin their work in the schools, boarding schools and 
homes. Among them are approximately 4,400 graduate 
teachers and 3,100 teachers for the lower classes, home 
teachers and (Young) Pioneer leaders. For the first time, 
all graduate teachers are going into school service after 5 
years of training. 
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Over 35,500 primary and secondary advisors are 
involved with the cooperative work of approximately 
667,000 students in grades 7-10, in about 6,700 factories 
of socialist industry, and in construction and agriculture. 
There are 3,500 polytechnic institutions in which the 
subject “Introduction to Socialist Production” is also 
taught. 


For all students in grades 1-4, a day nursury is available. 
Currently 82.4 percent of all children of this age group 
use the school nursery. 


About 1.8 million students, about 86.1 percent, will 
participate in a lunch program which includes programs 
in the homes and boarding schools. Almost 800,000 seats 
are available in the school cafeterias, public restaurants 
and other lunch facilities. The number of lunch seats in 
temporary facilities has been reduced from 8.2 percent in 
1985 to 4.7 percent through the great efforts of local 
councils in cooperation with the parents’ associations. 
Parents pay a MO.55 fee per meal. In 1987, M547.7 
million was spent by the government for student meals. 
Over 74 percent of all girls and boys drink milk regularly 
in school. 


All children whose parents so desire can attend one of 
the 13,332 kindergartens beginning at age 3 up until they 
enter school. 84,000 kindergarten leaders and assistants 
educate and mold the girls and boys in about 50,800 
groups. New graduates from pedagogical schools num- 
bering 2,350 are beginning their careers. Parents pay a 
MO0.35 fee per lunch. Just for childrens’ meals in the 
pre-school institutions, M181 million came out of the 
national budget. 


With the beginning of the school year, the learning and 
teaching conditions have been further improved for 
about 32,000 students and 2,000 teachers with 1,300 
new or rebuilt classrooms. Another 750 should be added 
to that total by the end of the year. In addition, beginning 
1 September there are 12,800 more available spaces in 
kindergartens. 


Great efforts are being made to guarantee proper func- 
tion and operation of the schools and kindergartens by 
making repairs to the heating systems, roofing and 
sanitary facilities. Over M300 million is set aside in the 
1988 budget for that [purpose]. 
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Schools Promote Computer Literacy 
23000130a East Berlin PRESSE-INFORMATIONEN 
in German 15 July 88 pp 7-8 


[Article by Juergen Migdalek, Ministry for Public Edu- 
cation: “Students Are Drilled in Fundamentals of Intor- 
mation Technology”’] 


[Text] The dynamic developments in science, technology 
and production create increased demands for solid, 
applicable knowledge and skills. With the new teaching 
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plan, the schools possess a flexible conceptual organiza- 
tion to give the students a foundation of general educa- 
tion, solid knowledge of basic facts and principles of 
mathematics, technology, and natural and social sci- 
ences. Basic understanding of information technology 
and data-processing technology, in the coritext of uni- 
form general fundamentals for all students, is included in 
this. This occurs in 10th grade high school to a large 
degree in the context of polytechnical training in the ESP 
(Einfuehrung in die sozialistische Production—Intro- 
duction to Socialist Production) curriculum and produc- 
tive work. The girls and boys are thereby introduced to 
data-processing technology in a realistic manner ori- 
ented towards practical application. 


In the 9th and 10th grade ESP courses, information in the 
areas of electronics and production automation, which 
are of vital importance for the understanding of data 
technology processes, is already being covered. A 30-hour 
basic informational course in the 9th grade ESP class 
should enable the student to use a computer in practical 
applications. At the same time, the socio-economic 
effects of the application of data-processing technology 
are explained. The ESP lesson plans for the 10th grade are 
expanded with material on data processing. 


When possible, students in 9th and 10th grade coopera- 
tive work are placed increasingly in workplaces where 
data-processing equipment is used throughout the fac- 
tory’s reproduction process. In this manner they experi- 
ence from their own work with this equipment the 
multitude of possible applications and increase their 
understanding of its economic effects. Students espe- 
cially interested in this can expand and reinforce their 
knowledge in the optional courses “data-processing/ 
process automation” and “information technology.” A 
great effort is made to provide the necessary lesson 
plans, programs, methodic materials and the required 
software for the schools in high quality [materials]. 


The factories support these steps with their great pre- 
paredness. Over 400 polytechnical centers are already 
beginning with the basic course on | September 1988. 
This basis will be expanded step by step in the following 
years with the goal of providing every 9th-grade student 
obligatory basic training in information technology. In 
close cooperation between the educational institutions 
and the combines, factories and the socialist communes 
and with the organs directing the economy, long-term 
concepts are being developed in the bezirks. Together 
they organize many activities to prepare the faculty, 
especially the polytechnical staff and the student-coop- 
erative training cadre, for the new assignments. They 
acquire the required specialized knowledge in bezirk 
adult education facilities, in special courses at the col- 
leges and universities, in courses at the Kammer der 
Technik (KdT-Chamber of Technology) and the URA- 
NIA, and at the factory. In this mariner, the course of 
education for tomorrow has become a joint function of 
school and factory. 
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Sociological Study Examines, Compares Conflict, 
Reform Attitudes 

26000558 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 

No 20, 23 Jul 88 p 3 


{Article by Wladyslaw Adamski, Lena _ Kolarska- 
Bobinska, Andrzej Rychard, and Edmund Whuk-Li- 
pinski: ““Conflicts and Reforms” under the rubric “Poles 
*88”) 


[Text] 


[Boxed item, p 3: The authors belong to a team of 
sociologists which has been engaging in systematic stud- 
ies of the crisis and social conflicts in our country. The 
first reports in the series “Poles” were prepared under 
the direction of Professor Wladyslaw Adamski at the 
Institute of Philosophy and Sociology, Polish Academy 
of Sciences. Subsequently the authors found an outside 
sponsor, namely, the University of Warsaw, which 
offered its support and the needed resources under the 
Program for the Political Culture of the Contemporary 
Polish Society. The present article is based on the 
findings of the most recent poll of last January, although 
it also utilizes earlier findings.] 


As in the years 1980, 1981, and 1984, in our present 
studies too we perceived a way out of the crisis-conflict 
situation in a reform program that would gain broad 
social support. At the same time we presumed that the 
existing discrepancy between the aspirations and inter- 
ests of the society and the incapacity of the institutions 
will require a radical “fitting” of the system to people. 
On the other hand, we foresaw no success for a strategy 
of combatting the crisis that would mostly consist in the 
endeavor to “chill” what certain economists have 
termed heated aspirations. Poll findings for the first half 
of the 1980s corroborated this hypothesis. For at the 
time it turned out that proreform solutions became more 
popular than the policy of “chilling” aspirations whose 
level could hardly be considered exaggerated anyway. 
What has changed in this respect until last January? 


Insufficiency 


As known, both the chances for the reform and the 
political atmosphere in this country hinge largely on how 
people, and especially the influential social groups, view 
their living conditions. To more than one-half of Poles 
the troubles with housing remain the principal problem, 
and especially acquiring and furnishing a dwelling of 
one’s own, exchanging it for a larger dwelling, etc. In this 
respect the findings of current studies are no different 
from those of 1984. 


To nearly 40 percent of the respondents personal and 
family life is a source of all kinds of problems. More than 
40 percent of the respondents claimed that they could 
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rely on themselves alone in overcoming the problems of 
daily life. Similarly, more than 40 percent of the remain- 
der (compared with 32 percent in 1984) claimed that 
they could rely on their families, while barely 7 percent 
(16 percent in 1984) counted on help from various 
institutions (including official institutions and trade 
unions). The remaining respondents rely on friends, 
coworkers, etc. Thus, an overwhelming majority of Poles 
believe that they can rely chiefly on themselves and their 
families in resolving problems of everyday life. There 
thus are no grounds for speaking of the state as a kind of 
“supermentor” or superguardian. For we are rather 
dealing with an ongoing crisis of the entire institutional 
domain, which is thought to participate less and less in 
meeting actual needs of people. 


To many persons securing means of subsistence for 
oneself and one’s family is a major problem; 25 percent 
of the respondents stated that their families are always 
short of funds and 43 percent that money problems 
occur now and then but not continuously. Only 29 
percent of the respondents stated that generally they had 
enough funds for family needs. People who earn more 
than they spend account for barely 2 percent of the 
sample population polled. Claims of the progressing 
pauperization of the society are not exaggerated. The 
most frequent reaction to lack of funds is, of course, 
belt-tightening (67 percent of the respondents). About 30 
percent complement the family budget by moonlighting; 
14 percent benefit from assistance by their families; and 
about every | 0th Pole supplements his household budget 
with loans or by living off his previous savings. 


In this situation, where do Poles provide for their needs? 
How many of them frequent private traders, and how 
many are self-sufficient? The answer is that an over- 
whelming majority of respondents (95 percent) make the 
bulk of their purchases in state-owned stores. Thirty 
percent of the respondents are largely self-sufficient 
(they are, as can be readily guessed, mostly rural inhab- 
itants). Twenty-nine percent of the respondents patron- 
ize private trade to a substantial extent; 9 percent make 
their purchases through the mediation of their work- 
places; and 2 percent frequent Pewex [dollar] stores. 


The dominant role of the state sector in the quotidian life 
of Polish families reveals itself also in the answers to 
other questions. We asked the respondents what future 
would they choose for their growing children on offering 
them several different though not mutually exclusive 
possible alternatives, and they took a position on each of 
these alternatives. The largest group (87.1 percent) stated 
that their children, when grown up, should “‘find a job in 
the state sector that would offer contentment and pros- 
pects for advancement”; 82.1 percent suggested “finding 
a job in which he/she could accomplish something for 
the country and the people”; 64.1 percent suggested a 
temporary trip abroad for wage-earning purposes (only 
9.1 percent suggested permanent emigration); 26 per- 
cent, a job with the possibility of moonlighting; and 50.0 
percent a job in the private sector. Thus the prevalent 
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opinion is that one should cope “within” rather than 
“without” “the system, although some of the intermedi- 
ate solutions (e.g., temporary sojourn abroad) are mark- 
edly popular. 


In the opinion of a majority of the respondents (84.3 
percent) “‘A major change to the better in this country is 
possible only when the authorities reach an agreement 
with the society,” while a more moderate variant, 
namely, that “There is no point to waiting for major 
changes; one should rely only on himself and on the 
assistance of closest relatives and friends,” was sup- 
ported by 69.1 percent, which clearly does not necessar- 
ily preclude support for the first variant. 


These findings point to a prevalence of realistic atti- 
tudes. In a situation in which prospects for traveling 
abroad or establishing their own business are remote to a 
majority of Poles, they may be more or less critically 
disposed toward the state sector but at the same time 
they see no other realistic solution. State structures still 
are viewed as the most likely places for a job and career 
advancement. Any eventual “extrasystemic” solutions 
would not be capable of substituting for reforms in the 
state sector. Similarly, it would be illusory to expect that 
the approval and tolerance of extrasystemic enclaves 
would relieve the state of responsibility for resolving 
fundamental problems. This is not negated by the possi- 
bility that the prolonged wait for the reform may result 
in the total loss of faith in it. In such a situation, 
“extrasystemic” strategies will of necessity operate as 
poor substitutes for genuine reforms and social support 
for institutional changes would shrink still further. 


The period of hopes for the application of the reform and 
for a better future has been followed by a period of 
doubts and discouragement. During the years 1980-1984 
we observed a marked increase in non-egalitarian atti- 
tudes. There had been a growing social approbation of 
economic differentiation among Poles. Thus prompted 
us to hypothesize that the readiness of the society to 
accept the reform was growing. That increase in non- 
egalitarian attitudes was also a sign of broader changes in 
economic and political awareness. Efficiency, rational- 
ity, and cost effectiveness became increasingly important 
in social and economic life. 


In Defense of the Status Quo 


The turn toward efficiency had reflected a certain opti- 
mism of the society, looking toward the future of the 
economy instead of settling accounts with the past. Now 
it can be said that this trend has stopped. Support for 
certain non-egalitarian principles is now declining, 
though slightly, instead of growing. One reason for this 
situation is the growing doubt in the chances for the 
reform and the apprehensions linked to the price 
increases. Only 15 percent of the respondents supported 
abandoning the reform, but only 25 percent of the 
society believe nowadays that the second stage of the 
reform will improve the country’s economic situation. 
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Every fourth Pole thinks that the ineffective application 
of the reform is solely due to the actions of the authori- 
ties, and every third Pole is prone to blame mainly the 
authorities but also the society. Only 3-4 percent of the 
respondents blame the society alone. 


The reforms are being awaited without any special hope 
in an improvement in the situation, chiefly because it is 
linked to the price increases. The fear of a decline in 
living standards engenders fear of the future and of any 
change. Defending the status quo rather than risk and 
expansion is becoming the principal goal. 


Such a mood may be one of the reasons for the halt in the 
previously rapidly spreading non-egalitarian views. On 
the other hand, however, there has been a marked 
growth in the spport for “increasing the possibilities of 
the private sec.or for action in the economy.” In 1984 
this was supported by 59 percent of the respondent and 
in 1988 by 73 percent. The proportion of respondents 
opposing the private sector shrank to 15 from 28 per- 
cent. One reason for this seeming contradiction may be 
that the growth of the private sector is not perceived as 
an element of the actual reform. Increasingly often it is 
viewed as an essential and often indispensable comple- 
ment to state-owned industry. The perception of positive 
aspects of the private sector is beginning to prevail over 
the traditional negative stereotype of “privateerism.” A 
major role here is also played by the growing volume of 
advertising by the private sector in the mass media. The 
word “private” evokes rather positive associations, 
which are expressed openly. This also applies to such 
terms as the market and competition. 


We asked the respondents which social forces would be 
inclined to support the economic reform. They named 
the following, in this order: ministers of state (79 
percent), party activists (72.7 percent), secretaries of 
party committees (70.1 percent), and factory managers 
and executives in the socialized industry (66.4 percent). 
Fewer respondents named engineers (58.9 percent) and 
skilled workers (44.2 percent), that is, groups which often 
are viewed as major proreform bulwarks. 


Conditional Support 


These findings are surprising. In the opinion of a major- 
ity of Poles, the present reform is principally supported 
by authorities, to a lesser extent by professionals, and 
little by the private sector (about 20-30 percent of 
respondents) as well as by unskilled workers (20.0 
percent), but this last is not surprising. We assume that 
the respondents interpreted the term “reform” as the 
economic policy being pursued, for which the authorities 
are responsible. It would be difficult to expect of the 
respondents to bear in mind some ideal vision of the 
reform: they evaluate the actual practice, which stems 
from the actions of the authorities. Let us add that the 
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social groups which public opinion views as the principal 
supporters of the reform are at the same time the groups 
positioned relatively low on the scale of social respect 
and recognition. 


But support for the slogan itself of the “reform,” which is 
usually associated with the actual accomplishments of 
the reform and with its propaganda, is one thing, while 
acceptance of its basic ideas for an efficiency-oriented 
restructuring of the economy and the entire sociopoli- 
tical system is another. The 1984 polis revealed that 
support for the democratic vision of systemic reforms is 
combined with dislike of and mistrust in the authorities, 
or even with a dissident stance. It would be difficult to 
expect successes in translating into reality any program 
for radical reforms in the absence of political support for 
its framers. A comparison of the current political orien- 
tations and preferences with those of the year 1984 leads 
to the conclusion that the basic symptoms of dissent with 
the principles and operating practice of the political 
system still persist, even though they are now accomm- 
panied by certain symptoms of an alleviation of the crisis 
of confidence in the major political leaders. 


Dissent 


In the opinion of nearly one-half of the respondents (48 
percent), social conflict exists in Poland. In 1984 this was 
thought by more than one-half of the respondents (57 
percent). Let us also point to the persistence of aloofness 
toward the principle of “strengthening the party's role in 
the exercise of power” (now supported by 26 percent and 
opposed by 45 percent, with 29 percent undecided, as 
compared with 28, 49, and 22 percent, respectively in 
1984). Supporters of greater power for the PZPR in 
Poland numbered 1! percent, supporters of retaining 
that power on the same level 24 percent, and supporters 
of reducing that power 33 percent, with a sizable remain- 
der (32 percent) being undecided or not interested. 


These findings do not corroborate the assumption that 
the sociopolitical conflict is dying down. The previously 
recorded level of insufficient belief in the legitimacy of 
the authorities has remained the same. 


This belief may be augmented (though not completely, 
since that is neither feasible nor necessarily desirable in 
any society) by the reform policy. It can be hypothesized 
that the society remains convinced in the necessity of a 
“democratizing” direction of the reforms in the political 
domain. Nearly three-fourths of Poles (73 percent) think 
that “Electoral rules should be changed so that citizens 
could choose among candidates with various political 
views.” Has this kind of expectations been met by the 
changes in electoral rules so far? This is, of course, a 
rhetorical question, because, as known, in general, can- 
didates have similar political views. The issue of 
“Enabling groups and organizations of an oppositionist 
nature to operate legally” meets with more supporters 
(47 percent) than opponents (26 percent), with 27 per- 
cent being undecided (in 1984 the corresponding figures 
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were, 39, 39, and 22 percent, respectively). Support for 
legalizing the activities of the opposition thus is growing. 
As for confidence in the PZPR, it continues to decline 
but still is stable. But confidence in the delegalized 
Solidarity has grown from 13 percent in 1984 to 25 
percent in 1988. 


By tradition, the credibility of the Roman Catholic 
Church is very high, and that of the Sejm and the army, 
high, while the credibility of the government is relatively 
lower, although rising. During the period of comparison 
the number of citizens expressing lack of confidence in 
the government has declined to one-fourth of the total. 


The society’s confidence in the central, and especially 
the political, authorities is not consistent, and its 
declared support is of a conditional nature. The follow- 
ing are the principal conditions for a turnabout from the 
still strong dissenting tendency to readiness to partici- 
pate in the legally existing organizations: 


—A marked broadening of the possibilities for the pub- 
licization and expression of economic and worker inter- 
ests as well as for legal social protests, including the right 
to strike and trade-union pluralism [euphemism for 
legalization of Solidarity]. Compared with 1984, the 
proportion of more or less resolute supporters of the 
right to strike did decline, to be sure, to 37 from 48 
percent of the respondents, but as before the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the respondents are strongly opposed to 
the legal prohibition against “public protests and dem- 
onstrations,” including especially their suppression by 
repressive means. As for the supporters of the presence 
of more than one trade union at a work establishment, 
they number 49 percent. 


—Legalizing the operation of “social groups and organi- 
zations of an oppositionist nature” (47 percent sup- 
poried such a systemic innovation). 


—dAccess of private ownership and enterprise to the state 
and cooperative sectors ((40 to 30 percent of the respon- 
dents support unrestricted access of private ownership to 
gastronomic establishments, agricultural procurements, 
processing of and trade in agricultural products, agricul- 
tural services, and housing construction enterprises). On 
the other hand, a majority of the respondents were 
opposed to the reprivatization of hospitals, social insur- 
ance, the banking system, and heavy industry. 


The belief in the necessity of a definite opening toward 
democracy coexists with broad social demand for a 
strong leader during the period of the economic crisis. 
More than three-fourths of the respondents (78 percent) 
declared that “Poland now needs a strong leader who 
would bring order into the country.” Is this finding to be 
viewed as an illustration of the theory of the authoritar- 
ian leanings of contemporary Poles? We do not think so, 
since neariy three-fourths of the respondents favor 
democratizing the electoral campaigns. We interpret 
these findings as an internally contradictory vision or 
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expectation of a democratically elected government that 
would be strong and capable of mastering the chaos and 
establishing elementary order, of a strong but democrat- 
ically controlled government. But we do not preclude the 
possibility of the more pessimistic interpretation that 
people believe in democratic ideals but at the same time 
are losing confidence in them, given the situation in 
which Poland exists at present. 


Privileges 


Another major obstacle to the reform is the manner in 
which the principal social groups appraise the reigning 
system from the standpoint of its cardinal principle of 
social justice. The illegal perks enjoyed by people in 
power have always been strongly condemned by Poles, 
and were a major cause of outbreaks of social protest. In 
1988 the position of the privileged groups is viewed by 
the social awareness as the same as that which revealed 
itself in the early 1980s, and the same kinds of privileges 
are concerned. But it is difficult to decide whether we are 
dealing with continuity of privileges or with continuity 
of views on them. 


We asked whether in present-day Poland there exist 
individuals (or groups of individuals) who benefit from 
various amenities and privileges even though they do not 
deserve them. Sixty-six percent of the respondents 
answered this question affirmatively and barely 8 per- 
cen? negatively, while the remainder (26 percent) had no 
opinion. We do not think that these findings require a 
special commentary. 


It is generally thought that these privileges are enjoyed 
chiefly by power-holders (this is the view of 29 percent of 
the respondents) as well as by persons belonging to 
certain organizations (the PZPR, trade unions)—10 per- 
cent; by the army and the militia—1!0 percent; and by 
speculators—8 percent. 


In the opinion of our respondents, these privileges con- 
sist chiefly in access to scarce material goods (28 percent 
of the respondents), undeservedly high incomes and 
earnings (15 percent), and the comfortable and easy life 
of the groups viewed as privileged (10 percent of the 
respondents). 


How does the picture of social awareness presented 
above affect the predictions for the chances for a reform? 
Four years ago our diagnosis was as follows: The choice 
with which the unfolding of the crisis situation confronts 
the authorities is a truly dramatic choice. It turns out 
that it is the supporters of the reform who are at the same 
time relatively most critical and mistrustful toward the 
present authorities and their institutions. But as for 
those who are supposed to support the authorities, 
usually they at the same time declare their dislike of or 
hostility toward any systemic change whatsoever. Much 
indicates that these conflicting preferences conceal 
blocked or threatened vested interests. 
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Basically this diagnosis is the same 4 years later. Both the 
conflict as to the distribution of material boons and the 
political conflict linked to the fundamental systemic 
principles persist. At the same time, we note symptoms 
of a progressing polarization of the society. Such a 
situation triggers defense and adaptation reactions. The 
number of persons engaging in various forms of moon- 
lighting for additional income is increasing, but so is the 
number of persons who have to resort to belt-tightening. 
These facts undoubtedly affect the assessment of the 
reform. In social awareness the reform is viewed as a 
propaganda slogan and an internal affair of the author- 
ities. On the other hand, however, the proposals for 
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“marketizing” the economy are meeting with quite 
extensive social approbation. Like 4 years ago, two 
conditions for a radical reform have to be met: On the 
one hand, a curtailment of the traditional power and 
interests of the employees of the sociopolitical institu- 
tions and economic managers, and on the other, finding 
a way to participate in real power for those dissident 
workers and members of the intelligentsia who define 
their class interests or occupational interests in terms of 
a change in the nature of power and social relations. 
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